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OBAPTEB I. 



Hence awaj, vindictiye thought I 

Thj pictures are of pain ; 
The TÍsions t^rougli thj dark eye caiight^ 
Thej with no gentle charms are fraughti 
So prythee back again. 
I would not weep, 
I wish to sleep, 
Then why, thou busy foe, witb me thj vigils keep ? 

Go thou, and bide with him who guides 

His barque through lonelj seas ; 
And as reclining on his hehn, 
Sadlj he marks ihe stany reahn, 
To him thou maj^st bring ease ; 
But thou to me, 
Art misery ; 
So pr ythee, plume thy wings, and from my pillow 
ílee. 

KlAKB WhDB. 
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One struggle more and I am free, 
From pangs that rend my heart in twain, 

One laat long sigh to love and thee, 
Then back to busy life again. 

* * * * 

In vain my lyre would lightly breathe ! 

The smile that sorrow fain i|pild wear^ 
But mocks the woe that lurks beneath, 

Like roses o'er a sepulchre. 

LoRi) Btsov, 



**It'8 a Tery dipagreeable thing altogether, 
Sue," eaid Colonel Lennox, to bis sister, one 
CTening as they were sitting togetherin the hotel 
wbere they had taken up their lodgings^ after 
their sudden departure from Crofton Lodge. 
" Iťs a Tery disagreeable affair, and the best 
thing we can do is to také a trip to the Contí- 
nent — for it will not be pleasant for Cbarles to 
meet the Haroldes soon again. I háve been 
thinkíng of it for a lorg time, Sue; don't you 
think it is a good pian ?*' 
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"Yes, JameSy'^ answered Miss Lennox; 
** yes : to be eure, it will be a great deal of 
troubíc — yet I don't care for that, if it wfll 
make Charles more comfortable. I wbh, 
brother — I wieh be wouid telí us EometbÍDg 
about it : be will not explain how or wby it 
was broken off." 

'• I háve not been favoured more than you 
Susan ; but I nevěr rack my braics upon such 
idle subjects. 'Twas some boy's and girPs 
quarrel, no doubt, that occasioned it/' 

** Their engagement can nevěr be roDewed; 
that Charles has told me," said Miss Len^^ 
nox. 

" Bye the bye," answered the Colonel, 
*' where is be?" 

" At the theatre," answered his sister. 
*' Poor boy ! I am very glad he went ; his 
řpirits are so bad^ that I think a little gaiety 
and bustle will make him more like bimself." 

*' Well, I was in love once upon a time — 
once, only once — Sue; you know well with 
3 B 2 
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who. Don't you recoUect, Sue, how you and 
I ušed to 8Ít down under the old oak, at Bexiey 
Manor^ and laik over our loves — you of John 
Falkstone, and I of Jane Evandale ? Both 
died; both died; and here we are — an old 
maid, and an old bachelor— childless and 
alone." 

" There'8 Charley, dear Charley, who loves 
US both^ James/' said Miss Lennox. 

" He may like you, Sue ; but how can he 
háve any affection for a person whom he has 
nevěr seen until the last eeven or eight months? 
How cao he like me ? And^ mark you, Sue, I 
don't blame the boy. I despised him at first, 
and repelled all his advances ; I thought him a 
perfect fool; and now, when I should wish for 
his affection — for I see that he has a warm 
heart — I don't believe he cares a straw for me. 
Ahl we should nevěr judge rashly, Sue." 

'* I am sure he does everything you telí 
hitn, James/' said Miss Lennox. 

" Yes," answered the Golonel, rather im- 
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patiently ; but so punotiliouslyi that it seems 
the result rather of reflection and duty, tban 
of affection. Iťs a hard thing* Sue, to go 
down to the grave unloved by those who sur- 
round you, Í8n't it?" 

" My dear brother 1 I am sure Charley likee 
you," answered MÍ88 Lennox. 

" No, Sue, no ; but there — don't let U8 talk 
any more abont it. And stilli we cannot help 
feeling those things when we grow old." 

" Indeed, James, you are wrong/' replied 
Miss Lennox ; '^it was only the other day tliat 
he was telling me how deeply he felt your 
kindness to him/' 

'* Pshaw I pshaw I But hush — here is the 
boy himself." 

And Charles entered the room. 

*• How are you so early ?" asked his 
aunt. 

"The after-piece was a stupid affair; so 
I čame away before it was fínished," answered 
he. 
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I 

"What time is it?" asked Colonel Len- 
nox. 

" Ten, I believe," Charles replied. 

And there was a silence, whích was at length 
broken by the last speaker. 

** Uncle," said he, ** do you ever intend to 
retům to India?" 

''To India I" answered the Colonel, in 
astonishrnent ; '' no ; bot I am deucedly tired 
of England, nevertheless.'' 

" Then why not retům to India?" continued 
Chlirlesy with an anxious expression of face. 
'' Get me a commission, and I will accompany 
you." 

''James! Charles!" said Miss Lennox; 
"You are not in eamest, are you ?'* 

" Yes, aunt, I am. Uncle, wbat do you say 
to my project ?" 

" What is your aunt to do ?" rejoined the 
Colonel; '^shecannotbeleft alone in England." 

"Aunt will come with us, of course. 
nevěr dreamed of leaying her behind." 
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*^ To fiad a husband ia ladia, child?*' laughed 
the Coloael. 

^* Yes ; that woald be a capital schetne, in- 
ieed." 

^' Brother I*' exdaimed Miss Lennox, a ílush 
of anger colouring, for a moment, her good- 
natured countenance. 

" Phoo, Sue, doa't be angry ! you kaow I 
nevěr meant what I said." 

** Uncle^" said Charles^ rather impatiently, 
**will you accede to my wishes? Will you 
get me a commissioa?*' h 

" No, brother — no,'* interrupted Miss Len- 
nox; *^áo no such thing. What madcap 
scheme is this ? How can yoa talk of your 
uncle returning to India ? He has had enough 
of it, I am sure. My dear brother — my dear 
James, do say so." 

But the Colonel was lost in thought, and díd 
not ansvirer her. 

^' James,** continued Miss Lennox, '^ do you 
hear? Pray answer me — is it not silly of 
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Charles to think of going out ? He does not 
want money — you háve enough to give him ; 
and when did you ever hear of a man worth 
anything going into the army? And yonr 
eetates in Wales — what is the good of them ? 
You nevěr go near them ; in India you cannot 
telí how things may go on^ and you will bé 
cheated wholesale. Yes, indeed ; don't laugh, 
Charles; it is all very true — why, when not 
one of the family is in England, who is to také 
care of them ? And as for me, I nevěr will go 
with you ; I nevěr will die in a foreign land. 
Charles^ Charles^ your uncle and I are both 
too old to leave England for any length oť 
time. Cbange your mind, dear; India is a 
most disagreeable pláce to live in — ^pray change 
your mind. James, say you will not let him 
go — will you ?" 

The Colonel spoke, at length ; but his words 
framed an answer to his own thoughts, not to 
his 8Í8ter's entreaties. 

<^ It would do him a deal of good/' said he, 
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half aloud ; " he wants a little rough weather 
in life, to teach him better things than ourlíng 
that flaxen perriwíg of his. Aye, aje, 
boj; though 'tis rather a wild sort of a 
scheme, 'twould do jou an infinite deal of 
good." 

''Then, sir, procure me a commission di- 
rectly — in the Company's service, I should 
prefer." 

" You are too old for that — io the Queea's 
service, I might." 

" I must leave, England, uncle." 

** Oh, oř course ; I understand your motives 
perfectly ; but you had better think well upon 
the matter, before you také any decided step. 
Would not a trip to Paris, Greece, Russia, or 
any other pláce, for a few months or so, do as 
well?" 

** No, sir — no uncle ; beliéve me, I am per- 
fectly determined on the course I intend to 
pursue— if you will but agree to it." 

"Why, it coincides excellently with my 
3 B 5 
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present wishes ! however^ think again upon the 
subJQCt, Charles. Elfine Harolde — " 

*'Do not name her, uncle, I beseech you." 

** Nay, nay ; listen to me, boy — I give you 
good advice. Elfine Harolde^ as I háve said 
before, may háve only doně what other young 
ladies háve doně before her — picked a quarrel 
with her lover, for amusement — chilďs play, 
tbaťs all. But still, do not throw away your 
chance of happiness in life for that : woman, 
though wilful, can be led, if you také her the 
right way. Now, see her again, Charles, and 
then decide -ethere will be no harm in that." 

** Nevěr, nevěr, uncle. I atn perfectly re- 
solved to accoQipr\ny you to India, if you will 
permit me ; and nothing shall alter my deter- 
mination. No, I will nevěr see her agaia — I 
will not think of her." 

**If you can help it," said the Colonel, 
with a slight smile playing round his mouth ; 
**you will find that a difficult resolution to 
keep." 
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" Yes," sighed Charles, half unconsciously ; 
" yes, I know I shall." 

Not all the ColonePs efforts could repress a 
slight laugh issuiog from his lips, as he listened 
to the answer of Charles. Not that he was 
insensible to his sorrow, and derided it, but 
because, keenly alive at all times to a sense 
of the ridiculous, even in moments when he 
sympathized deeply ia the misfortunes of 
othersy or felt his own press heavily upon his 
heart, a word, a remark, would create a passing 
smile ; sometimes a laugh. 

Well does the Frenchman say, " II faut rire 
avant que ďétre heureux, de peur de mourir 
sans avoir ri," After all, a laugh is not always 
the sign of joy, oř a tear the sign of grief ; so 
let the ColonePs laugh pass without censure. 
Charles, however, did not perceive the laugh, 
and his uncle was glad of it. 

Weeks passed on, and still the question was 
undecided ; still Miss Lennox, though gůntle, 
and easily persuaded in every other matter. 
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refased to be won over in this. Weeks passed 
on, and Charles and the Colonel continued to 
talk, to entreaty to persuade; and at length 
the spirit of resistance with which Miss Len- 
nox opposed their plans, was gradually wearied 
ont, and she gave her reluctant consent ; and 
their departnre was fixed to také place within two 
months of the very day on which she did so. 

Duríng their stay in town, they neither heard 
or saw anything of the Harolde family, who 
still continued to reside at the Halí. 

£t was on a beautiful evening, towards the 
end of March, that the Lennoxes trod, for the 
last time, the shores of Eogland. 

The wind was cold and piercing ; but the 
sun, just then sinking beneath the horizon, 
gloriously imbedded in a mass of crimson clouds, 
threw a rích warmth over the sky, while his 
parting rays danced merrily upon the slowly- 
swelling wave, and gilded the light foam^ that 
fell in showers, as it spent its fíiry and its 
strength upon the beaoh. 
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How beautifi}! is tbe sight of oar Dative 
land, when we are leaving iť for years — per- 
haps for ever! How the heart aches, as our 
eyes direct their last look upon the land of our 
birth I Then each spot of ground which bears 
it8 name, and which we nevěr s^w or cared for 
beíbre, seems a part of the home of our child- 
hood ; and the sigh that breaks forth while we 
watch its recediog shores, as the vessel that 
bears us thence ploughs its onward patb, is 
more bitter than the one with which we part 
from those who love us— for it is then, and 
only then, that we feel we bid adieu to our 
country, and our friends. 

Long, long, did Charles Lennox lean over 
the side of the vessel on which they had em-^ 
barked ; and long after the beams of sunset 
had sunk in darkness, did he gáze upon the 
distant land he was leaving for years — some- 
times, his heart whispered him, for ever. 

The moon shone brightly in the heavens ; but 
the wind blew cuttingly and cold, and most of 
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the passengers were glad to descend to their 
cabins, or seek the saloon, where a bright fire 
was blazing on the hearth. Charles, however, 
drew his cloak tightlj around him, and con- 
tinued to páce up and dowrn the deek. At 
times he would stop, and leaning upon the side 
of th9 ship, tum his eyes in the direction of 
England, again and agaio. 

It was as he was indulging in one of these 
moods, that the pressure of an ai*m« linked 
within his own, made him start, and turning, 
he beheld Miss Lennox who, wrapped in a 
large travelling cloak, now stood beside him. 
There ^ere tears upon his cheek, and in the 
moonlight they could be perceived ; ashamed 
that his aunt should notice his. emotion, he 
drew his hand across his ejes, and dashed theoi 
away. 

Miss Lennox remarkeďthe action. 

"I am only your old aunt, Charles,'* she 
said; "do not mind me. I wondered where 
you could be. Down in the saloon, they were 
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all laughing aod talking; but you were not 
there ; aod your oabln, that too was empty — 
80 at last I wrapped my great flannel cloak 
round me, and came upon deek, and bere I find 
you." 

" I will go witb you instantly to the saloon, 
aunt, if you like — for you muat not stop bere," 
said Charles ; " you will catcb cold." 

'*No, no," said Miss Lennox, *'I am 
wa^mly clad ; my cloak is wadded all througb. 
I must stay bere a little wbile, I must look 
again upon tbat dark spot in tbe distance — dear 
Englaod I wben did I ever tbink I could leave 
you I And tbe grave beside wbicb I always 
boped my own would be ! His a strange feeling, 
Cbarles, tbat comes over us, wben we leave 
tbe land of our youtb, in our old age, witbout 
a bope ever to return to it 1" 

" Do not say so, aunt," was all Cbarles could 
utter, and then, as be felt be bad caused ber to 
feel the sorrow she expressed, be said in a sad- 
dened voioe, " I migbt bavě gone by myself — 
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have given up the scheme altogether — 'twas sel* 
fishnese to part you from all you love best.*' 

"Not from all I love best, Charloy," an- 
wered Miss Lennox, with a gentle smile, 
^* true, the dead has a claim upon my héart, 
but the ^livingy child, has more; I can do 
nought for him, but much for you, for your 
UDcle, can I not ? else, indeed, my life were 
useless. In accompanying you to India, I 
have doně that which T wished to do, as you 
were determined to go there. True, I always 
thought to finish my days in Englaod; but 
nevěr mind if I die, 'twill be amongst those I 
love ; you are like a son to me, Charley, and I 
would fain have you think me a mother." 

" And I do so,*' said Charles, passionateiy, 
^* but I nevěr felt the reál worth of that affec- 
tion till now ; I nevěr knew you loved the 
wayward boy, you so kindly took care of, as 
much as this hour reveals ; and how grateful 
to the heart is a sense of that affection, when 
its hopes are crushedl To think, aunt, that 
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sbe oould play so oraelly with the passion she 
had raised I no, no, ehe nevěr loved as I did — 
Elfine, Elfine, true love could not sport so 
lightly with the heart it oalled ita own/' And 
bowing his head upon his hands, he wept ; nor 
did he strive this tíme to hide the tears that 
fast fiUed his eyes, and coursed down his 
oheeks. 

It is a strange truth that a man will rather 
weep before a woman, whether she be old or 
youDg, than before one of his own sex. And 
yet he deems her, in generál, to be weaker in 
intellect than himself : apparently in intelleot 
she may be, because her capabilities are nevěr 
eultivated to such a high degree as man'6, but 
not in feeling ; for her mind not having been 
taught to embrace the samé extension of 
thought upon subjects that perfect and ma- 
ture it, centres its enquiries more particu- 
larly upon the passions, and acquires a depth 
and fervour of sentiment, from continually 
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fosteringthem, which seldom, if ever, is found 
in man. 

It seems then the best policy on the part of 
the gentlemen, to leave the ladies in that statě 
of comparative indolence and dependence, to 
which, from the begioning of the world, they 
háve been, and to the end of the worid, will 
be consigned ; because by doing so, they form 
eomforters ; no, thaťs not the word — sympa- 
thizers I friends I no, I cannot find one suffi- 
ciently clear and impressive — to your imagioa- 
tion and wit^ kind reader, I leave it, for the 
above words are far too ugly to be coupled with 
the charming one of woman — But wherewas I? 
— ah I they form eomforters, yes eomforters for 
their weakerhour8,when theheart, thatalongin- 
tercourse with the world and its follies has 
hardened, will ache, ^and the spirit will mourn. 
Yes, and when the wife, the mother, or the 
sister, has doně her best, when she has poured 
forth her whole soul in words of love, of peace, 
of forgiveness, and he, who listened, has wept 
as they fell on his ear, if others beside them- 
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selves were snddenly to become hearera of what 
was passing, do you think that he would still 
hear her with the samé attention, or even ac- 
knowledge thepower of whatshe had aaid ? No, 
though her words had wakened within his heart 
the long elnmbering emotions of remorse, of 
yirtue, thongh he felt the truth of what she 
6aid, he would turn away, and stifle those feel- 
ingSy and laugh at her^ and himself, perhaps : 
not to be unjust howeyer, I allow there may be 
8ome exceptions — one in a million. 

There is no honour amongst men towards 
women ; they may telí her a lie, fabricate any 
slander against her, laugh at her, trifle with 
her affectionswíth bare-faced impunity, because 
though these things doně to one of their own 
sex, would meet with their^ just punishrnent, 
yet towards a woman the world finds little or 
nothing to be reproved in them, and all this a 
woman knows and bears. 

Because she cannot help herself gentle- 
menl 
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That is very trne ; and a sad trath it is ; 
^'Might makes ourright," is a good motto, 
doubtless. 

After all, what is a woman ? 

A being endowed with high ÍDtellectaal 
pov^ers and fervent feeling, sent into the world, 
for what? oertainij not for ill-usage, ridicule, 
and 8com, yet the tenour of ber life seems to 
telí that that is her vocation — thanks to you, 
gentlemen, who haye the upper hand of us I 

Woman^s is thě harder lot ; yet also hers is 
the one that most refines and spiritualises the 
feelings for another statě of existence, and on 
that aooount it is to be prized* Hers is a life 
of love, of sentiment ; first fixed upon earthly 
daings, her heart centres with passionate depth 
and fenroor upon them, but long before youth 
and iis feelings pass away, she finds the life of 
love, she deemed reality, a dream, and tuming 
her aíFections to the Creator, her religion takés 
the purest and holiest form, that of love. Heart 
soul, and mind, are bent towards Heaven* 
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tbpQgfat, word^ and deed, are regulated to their 
pipper cbonnela ^ no longer are her efforts for 
peace, for oontentment imBucceesful, no longer 
does ahe repine at the ingratitude of those 
aroond her ; ihe begins life witfa the wíld dream 
that all were good who aeemed to be so ; she 
awakes and meets with dÍBappointrnent, and 
feela that all were evil. But religion come8 to 
her aidy as soon as earth's idols fall; she aees 
with olearer eyes that there are seeds of good 
in every bosom, and pity and love again visit 
her, yet with different forms to what they once 
appeared io, and she lives at peace with all the 
world ; not happy, but contented. 

^^ Love casteth out fear," a woman'8 faith is 
far more enduring than a man's. More en- 
thusiastic, more benevolent in her nature she 
seeks not to penetrate the mysteries that are 
hidden from our understandings, and that some- 
times cause doubts in the mind of a less hum* 
ble worshippen Bending herself in lowliness 
before the Throne of Grace^ she does not at- 
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tempt to reason upon any seeming inconeis- 
tency in the works of the Creator, but boping 
believes in His mercy, goodness, and power ; 
bowing beneath His chastisements, thanking 
Him for his blessings, she feels He is still the 
Ever-merciful, the Friend of those who seek 
him, the Strengthener of the feeble; that 
visely He permits misfortunes to také their 
course, for even as a father chasteneth his 
children, so the Lord chasteneth those who 
love him. 

How many a circamstance in after years 
does memory recall, which once we moumed 
for, bnt that now we rejoice in ? And shali 
we then attempt to scnitinize in haughtiness of 
mind the All-wise dispensations of our God ? 
let US first know how weak are our under- 
standings, can any one of us in thought image 
forth that Etemity, which ever was, is, and 
ever will be ? 

Woman's way to Heaven is the safest, best ; 
she gazes upon the world around her, and 
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wonden at the beautifol; the gloríous, and 
the great, and wonderíng, she worships, and 
worehipping, loves. 

And Boch had been the feelings that had 
alternately poesessed the mind of Miss Lennox; 
in her yonth her sorrows werc dcep, bnt her 
old age was passed in peace. 

Poor Charles I he wept, and in silence his 
aunt stood beside him ; a pressure of her hand 
upon his arro, at length aroused him, and once 
more dashing away his tears, he cast a last look 
over the broad bosom of the waters towards 
Englandy and placing his aunťs arm within 
his own, he descended to the saloon^ as the 
bell, which was the signál for all to retire to 
rest, toUed ten. And thos passed the first 
evening of his voyage to India. 

Day by day, however, the feelings of Charles 
took a more buoyant tum; new hopes and 
prospects were rising before him, and though 
bis love for Elfine was a sorrow at heart, which 
he felt would endure for ever, stiU, military 
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fame and military honour were not indifferent 
thíngs, and diligently foetering the new train 
of thoughts his mind ínclined to, he strove to 
persuade himself, that outward glory would in 
fiome degree compeneate for, ánd deaden, in- 
v^ard gríef. 

And with these sentiments he hailed the In- 
dián shore, when after a long and tedious voy- 
age they were landed at Calcutta. And 
there we must leave the Lennoxes, and turn to 
pursne the thread of our story at home. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Thougli wit maj flash from fluent lips, and mirth 

distract the breast, 
Throngli midnight hours that yield no more theirfor* 

mer hope of rest ; 
'Tis but as iyj leaves around tbe ruined turret 

wreatby 
AU green and wildlj fresh wiihout, but womand grej 

beneath. 

LoBD Btson. 



Tbeb£ was no great change in Elfine Harolde, 
after the departure of Charles for London ; 
the first day^ índeed^ she seemed to feel it 
deeply, but towarda the ead of the week she 

VOL. HL c 
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re gained her usual serenitj of manner^ though 
not her cheerfulness. And even this she strove 
to attain eo as to silence the well meant 
but ill-timed enquiries and consolationa 
of old Mr. Harolde, who was continuallj 
telling her not to grieve about Charles; 
that he dared say he would come back ; that 
many liké quarrels had happened to him in his 
hÍB courtship with his wife ; yet that he mar- 
ríed her after all. Twice^ he said, the match 
had been broken oíF, through the merest trifle& 
And Elfíne was obliged to listen in silence, 
thongh every word he uttered created a pang 
witbin her bosoni; and not all her or Lady Gra^ 
narďs endeavours could ever make him change 
the subject, when he had once commenced it. 

Poor Mr. Harolde was unconscious of the 
pain he caused his niece, by thus continually 
bringing to her mind the broken engage- 
ment wíth Charles ; not that she ever forgot 
it ; but she felt that spoken thoughts were eo 
much more painful to bear than silent ones* 
Her uncle really thought his consolations had 
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the desired effect he wished them to produce, 
that of soothing her into a statě of cheerful- 
nesSf and it must be allowed^ thej at least 
produced the appearance of it on her part5 ^or, 
whenever he touched upon the subject^ she 
would seek the piano or the barp, and singing 
his favourite songs^ quiet him for a time. 
And often and often did Mr« Harolde, 
on such occasions, nod his head in triumph at 
Lady Granard^ who was generally silent^ as if 
to say^ '^ See the effect of my superior tact 
ín consolation I" 

Edward Harolde, who still continued with 
them, nevěr mentioned or alluded to Charles 
before his sister, and in his presence alone she 
felt free from hearing the painful subject of 
their separation revived ; for even the kind and 
delicate Lady Granard sometimes wondered 
over, and questioned her upon it. 

It was one morning in the library where the 

family had assembled to breakfast, that Mr« 

Harolde, ashe was reading the morning papers, 

suddenly startled the whole table by exclaim- 

3 c 2 
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ÍBg> "Oood Heavensl Saroh— what do you 
ttíakí ?-^the Lentioxes haVe sáQeá for Itidia ! 
Heré Í8 their embarkatioíi on bdard thé Sophia; 
and Charles is named Lioiutenant to the d4th 
regiment of Light Itifantry. 

Elfi-ne became as piale as deal^, but said not 
a wo^d ; aúd Lady Granard^ spríngiftg řrom ber 
cbair, ran to the side ef h^ brotber, tíná 
áeíked hifAi to show her the passage he had jirst 
r^a4 

"Thete k is,'* he said, poiňting it out, 
'^ ColoDel Lennox, Lieutenant Lennoic^ Miss 
lí^nnox, it caíi be no other than them.** 

•* No, fio, it can be but them," echoed Lady 
G>É^fiard. 

«řt4stheto/' saidElfiiie. 

*' ICí) be certain, however," said Mr, Harolde, 
** I wiH Wrřte to General Gaae^iner to-morrow, 
he is an old East India Officer, and a frieod of 
the Oólonel,afiid of mine, perhaps heVlrill telí us 
more about the matter. I can simply tmke 
Ih* efi^uiry, Sarah, whether Colťmel Leniiolí 
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^ué his, nephevr hftye embarked for India: 
there will be no harm in tbat, you know.'^ 

** Of couteie sot*^ aaid Ladj GrananL 

'^A^d tbe95 my dear^ you willkuow the 
righta of it, whut aay yiMi, Edward?*^ 

^^ I think, sir, you must feel certain the Co- 
iQoel bas embarked> and I do not see the neces- 
šity foj? further enquity.'* 

^^Yes, uacK* má Elfine, *^do not atk 
ajiyibing about tb^m ; tbem h no uqqAJ^ 

*^Phoo, phoo, my dear," interrupted Mr, 
HaiToldet^ *^lotme alone, I wili write and ask 
the General, be knows nothiog about what has 
happened betwee^i Cbarlea and you, then wbat 
can xt signUy ?** 

Elfioe said no more, but with an effort for 
oompo8ure» left the breakfa»t table, and began 
to arrange some floweira (hat were placed beside 
the window. 

'< Elfi/' said Mr. Harolde^as he finiabed hU 
cup of coffee, ^* will you také a ride with your 
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aunt and me, tbis mornÍDg? We*ll háve a 
capital gallop, I promise you," 

** No, uncle, I would rather not." 

** Edward, you will join us of course ?" 

'^I am afraid I cannot, ár, I háve some let- 
ters to write." 

'^Then/»Sarah, we must be content with 
eaeh otber's company, if tbe young ones will 
not give US tbeirs/' said Mr. Haírolde, "come, 
get ready^ I ordered the borses to be round in 
half-an-bour's time." 

"Ohi my dear brother, bow intolerably 
early I it is but nine o^clock ; 1 shall not be 
able to dres9 for an hour or so." 

"I dare say you will, Sarab, Go and try 
bow quick you can be, my dear." 

And foUoweďbyLaďyGranardjMr. Harolde 

left the apartment, while Elfine, wishing to be 

alone, passed from the library, where her bro- 
A, 

k25*5 seated writing, and turned her sieps 

,e music room, which was directly at 

WB bther side of the house. 
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The ne WS she had heard partly stupifiédher; 
that she had owned to herself the separatioa 
between her and Charles was a finál ooe^ was 
true ; yet still the secret hope of seeing him 
again Uved unconsciously in her bosom5 and 
strengthened ber against the spirit of despair 
whicb now for the fírst time crept upon her. 
Yes, it was not despair, that possessed ber 
wben she parted froni Charles ; an ali pervad- 
ing sense of misery, oí self-reproach, weighed 
ber down ^ith sorrow, but yet at times the 
hope of meeting him in society, of gradually 
winning him back, arose within her mind, 
though when her aunt spoke upon the likeli- 
hood of his retům, her lips denied it: there 
are hopes which sometimes arise within our 
bearts, that we do not trust ourselves to utter^ 
which we také every care to conceal, and even 
strive to persuade ourselves that we do not be- 
lieve in them, while it is they alone perhaps, 
that buoy us up, and preserve us from the un- 
nerving influence of despair. 
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And such had been the oase with Elfine ; 
hope Uved within her bosom, jet she knew it 
BOt^ till the staoning intelligence of the de- 
parture of Charles for India, revealed that 
inward straggle of her heart, and crushed it 
for ever. 

As she entered the music room, she sought 
for abook> and opening it, seated herself at the 
table ; but, thoogh her eje fell on the page» 
before her, her thoughtswere far away; one 
hand sapported her brow, while the other, af- 
ter throwing back the long ringlets that were 
covering her faoe sank listlesslj by her 
side. 

Long did she sit in the samé attitade, while 
but for the light breath that parted her lips» 
and gave an appearance of life to her form, 
she seemed more like a beautiful statue, than a 
living being, so motionless she sat. At length 
she rose from her chair, and as if pursuing an 
inward train of thought, she ezdaimed half 
aloud, — 
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**I have deserved it all, all— -and I love biio, 
and I will love and die for him alone» that be 
shall knovr; yetnot nntil death basaet ita sba- 
dow on mj brow. And if he ibould wed an- 
other? bnt no5 I will not, dare not think of 
that." 

And as if to bani^h the thoaght that pre* 
sented iteelf to hec mind, ahe ran her fingers 
over the piano ; but at the sounda she oreated 
she ehrank baok, they seemed to jar apon bet 
ear^ and turning away, she did not again touoh 
the instrument for days and daya. 

Though pasáonately fond of musio, she 
seemed to have abandoned it altogettifri *Qd 
neither her uncle nor her aunt could persuade 
her to sing or play. Perhaps, the thonght of 
the many happy evenings she had passed with 
Charles, while engaged with ber favourite pas- 
time, embittered the solaeeshe migbt otherwiee 
have found in its pursuit. 

One evening, however, at dusb, as she sat 

alone in the drawing-room, she drew ber harp 
3 c 5 
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without the verandab^ and thrilled ita stringsto a 
wild and mournful air. It was twilight ; the 
last rays of the eun had disappeared^ and a soft 
grey tint overspread the whole landscape be- 
fore her ; all around was so peaceful, that the 
mind of Elfine became insensibly eoothed as 
she dwelt on the scene she gazed upon, and 
bending over her harp^ she stopped in the strain 
she had commenced^ and changed it to one of a 
Bweet, yet solemn character. Clearly and linger- 
ingly the notes floated on the breeze, and at length 
her Tolce accompanied the melody. And El- 
fine fdt half relieved of her sorrow as she sang, 
forlIljj^HpfiSiat power in music, which though 
it saddS|l^urfeelingsat first^ at length gradu- 
ally soothw^m. 

It was as'lH| Bat entranced over her harp, 
while her lips mňl^dfo their volume of song, 
that Edward H«roÍde entered unperceived, and 
throwing himself|||Í|^ a large arm chair, which 
would even in a smáUer and lighter room, háve 
concealed him entirefy from view, he listened 
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to the soft anď musical voice of his sister, as i i 
thrilled in gentle harmoDy through the apart- 
ment. Both the brother's and the sisteťs 
thoughts were mournful, still there was more 
bitterness of spirit in Edward Harolďs, thaa 
in those of Elfine. He had been betrayed, he 
thought, by ooe he loved — oh! bittererthan 
aught else upon earth, is the feeling which dis- 
closes, that the one to whom our heart was 
given, is unworthy of the gift ! Yet even he 
felt the influence of music ; his dark brow lost 
it& frown, and his band unclosed the feverish 
grasp, with which it held the arm of the chair 
he sat upon; every muscle seemed relaxed; 
while, with a stifled sigh, he leant back, and 
listened, motionless and silent, to the straia 
which still stole upon his ear from the ver 
randah. 

Atlength Elfine paused in her song, and 
stepping from outside the window into the 
room, walked towards the dooř; but ere she 
approached it dosely, she stopped, and passiag 
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her hand across her broW| aa if to shut all out- 
ward objects&om her mind, murmured the first 
and last Unes oí Coralie^B song. 

A stranger said he loyed me — 
Thej had told me loye was pain ; 

But I neyer knew the bliss of Ufe, 
'Till I listened to its strain 1 

A stranger said he loyed me, 

He was to me life's breath, 
But both our hearts are withered, 

They had told me loye was death I 

A sudden start from some one near, bade her 
look aroundy and she saw her brother half rise 
from the ohair where he was seated. 

^^ Edward I you here I" she said. 

But he interrupted her ere she could ntter 
another word, and in a yoice of the deepest 
emotíoni exclaimed: 

*' Elfine, telí me^ I beseech you, where you 
leamtthat song." 

She looked up, and perceiyed a ghastly pale- 
ness oyerspread his features^ whďe the hand 
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which he laid on her arm to detaio her, trem- 
bled witb excessive agitation. 

<« Where did you hear it ?" he asked agaiD ; 
for Burprised by his presence, and stunned by 
his enquiry, Elfine did not answer him, al- 
though a minuté, perhaps, had elapsed since he 
spoke. 

*' One moming," at last she sald, ** one mom- 
ing on the Bayswater road ; Léontine and I 
took a walk before breakfast, and stepped from 
the Gardens on to the road ; there, as we tumed 
down a lané, we heard some one singing, and 
stopped to listen." 

*' And who was it that sang those words ?'' 
sald Edward Harolde, **did you see her? I 
mean did you see the person that sang 
them ?" 

" Yes, brother ; she was a beautiful young 
lady, with dark eyes and dark hair. The 
words were so pretty that I remembered them 
well, and — and, I happened to repeat them to- 
night/ 
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'* You nevěr saw her before, then, Elfine ?*' 

"No, Edward." 

"Or after?" said he, with a forced smile. 
" You think it strange, no doubt," coiiťmued 
he, by way of explanation, *' that I ehouldbe bo 
particular in my eDquiries respeciing those 
Unes ; but there is one lady alone who can re- 
peat thembesides yourself. I think^ Elfine, she 
composed them, I met her in Paris. You sur- 
prÍBed me excessively this evening, I thought 
you might háve known her, she was an English- 
woman." 

"An Engllshwoman, Edwardi the lady 
I heard sing that song was a French- 
woman." 

'^ A Frenchwoman ! did you ever see her af- 
terwards ?" 

*' Once-," answered Elfine. 

" And where was that ?" 

« At the Opera." 

" At the Opera T' and he repeated her words 
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ás if dwellÍDg upon them internallj, ^^ who 
was with her?" 

** Two old gentlemen and an old lady. They 
sat in a box directly opposite us, and we met 
them again on the staircase, as we waited for 
onr carriage." 

" It cannot be the samé," said Edward Ha- 
rolde, as with a start of Impatience and anger 
he turned from his sister^ and walked up and 
down the apartment. ^' It cannot be the samé 
person as I mean. It was a Mrs. Mellish 
whom I knew^ Elfíne, tall and íáir^ you said 
this lady was short, with dark eyes and dark 
hair, didyou not?" 

** She was not much below the middle 8Íze> 
Edward, and she was very pretty." 

" Pretty ! it could not be the samé." 

"It was the samé, the very samé, Edward," 
said Eifine in a low voice, '^ but her name 
Was not Mrs. Mellish^ it was Coralie de Ville- 
blanche." 
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^^ Then yon háve spoken with her^" exciaimed 
Edward Harolde; "and know — no, no, that 
you canDot know — what has passed between 
you ? Telí me, háve you spoken with her ?" 

*'Yes," said Elfine, looking earnestly upinto 
her brotheťs face for one moment, then as in- 
stantly looking down, "and I know much, 
much more than you could ever háve thought 
it possible for me to know." * 

Edward Harolde tumed away. 

'* Do you know,'* he said, "hasshetoldyou, 
that she is — '' he stopped, as if the words 
eost him an effort to utter, and then added, 
•*my wife?" 

'* Yes," said Elfiue, " but it was uninten- 
tionally revealed to me ; besides I guessed that 
she was so, before. Listen, and I will telí 
you how singularly circumstances háve hap- 
pened to throw us together — ^how strangely all 
has conspired to unravel the myatery of your 
connection with her." 

And she related all she knew respécting 
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Coralie; their fint interview, the conversation 
at the Opera» the scene on the beach at Dover ; 
whileEdward HaroldelUtenedasoaeon therack, 
yet eager that not a syllable ihoald eecape him. 
8he finiihed with theae words: — ''That you 
háve parted from her for ever, I kaow ; aha 
saidthat you had wronged her by believing 
8ome tale that had been fabricated against 
her." 

** No, Elfine, no; I háve not wronged her, 
I did not believe it, till the proofe of her gailt 
were too strong to be withstood. You do not 
koow what has happened to separate us ; lis- 
ten, and yoa wiU not háve a word to offer in 
her behalf ; it is as well to telí you the tale 
while the wound you háve opened afresh, El- 
fine, yet bleeds. Yes, you know much ; but 
yoQ know not ail : that woman, upon whose 
brow the seal of parity seems statnped, has 
plunged her soul in guilt, deadly guilt. Bear 
with me awhile, Elfíne, and as briefly as I can 
I will telí you all that yet remains untold." 
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^^ He paused for some moments, and then 
said, — 

" Uoth our uncle and aunt are out — we shall 
not be interrupted— another titne^ perhaps, I 
couid not telí you — but I atn nerved for it now. 
Elfine, you háve thought evil of me — some 
worda of yours just now revealed it — you 
háve heard but one side — now hear mine, and 
judge. 

" It was in the autumn of the year '35, 
that I left England, and proceeded straight to 
Paris before I commenced what would be 
teřmed my travels. Fascinated by the plea- 
sures of the capital of France, I prolonged my 
stay there, and became intimate with several 
families, to whom I had been introduced. But 
the house I most frequented was that of Ma* 
dáme de la Tremouille, who, acciistomed to the 
best society, and possessing an inexpressible fasci- 
nationof manner, with the remainsof some beau- 
ty, was received every where with satisfaction 
as adding an additional charm to the circle in 
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which she moved. Had she not even possessed, 
the superior attractions she did^ tbe chaper- 
onage of two orphan nieces^ both beautiful 
and accomplished, must háve secured her that 
attention which a beauty unpeupassée could 
Bcarcely expect. 

^* Marie and Coralie de Yilleblanche were 
not sieters ; thej were the respective childreu 
of two brothers of Madame de la Tremouille ; 
bothof whom had indyingleft them to her care. 

" Yet though brought úp together, they had 
not the affection foreach other, which you would 
havesupposed must háve beea the natural conse- 
quence of their being such near relations, and con- 
Btantcompanions ; butMarie'shaughty character 
ill-accordedwith Coralie's seemingly gentle one, 
and though the latter alwayá gave way before 
the domineering spirit of her cousin, still they 
were nevěr friends. Indeed, there was a diffe- 
rence in their very religion ; for according to 
the will of their fathers, Marie was educated in 
the doctrines of the Boman church^ Coralie in 
those of the Beformed. 
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^^ It was not Coralie, Elfioe^ whom I first saw ; 
she was Btill in that seolusion to which^ in 
generál, French girfó are oonaígned, till broyght 
forward in the world hj some adrantageous 
marriage de connenanee, 

^^ Marie was affianced to aMons. De LaDane— 
^De Lallane I He it was, who with a baseness 
unparalleled — bnt Iwill be calm; grief hasbeen 
too familiar to me not to conquer it now — at 
least in appearance. Marie de Vllleblanche, 
then, was affianced to Monsieur De Lallane. 
She was beautiful and haughty, and there was 
a charm in ber manner, at times, which made 
yon pay ber tbat attention that a fine w<Hnan 
aiways expecta Yet, I liked her not; and 
thougbintimate with Madame de laTresmotiilIe, 
could scarcelj be called so with her. She saw 
my indifference, and it piqned ber ; from time 
to time, there were fits of coldness, of kind- 
nesfi, in her behaviour towards me, and she in 
some degree forced me to discontinue my visits 
at her aunťs. 
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^^ I wafi tiro tBontfai awty, if I remember well, 
wífthoat onoe eaUing on Madame de la Tre- 
mouiUe, B8 I Ad not wish to fieqaent the 
bouse where Marie de Yilleblandie resided; 
íbr as I often met De LaUane there, and her 
attemtions were always pointed towards me, I 
feared I might create some storme of jealouBj 
ofi bis skle, wbich would not so easily pass cíí, 
when once awakened. 

" Do not thÍDk lne bKnded by vanity, Elfine," 
said Edward HaroUe, with a sigh, ^^ if yon 
háve guessed that I mean Marie loved me ; sbe 
eared not to telí me so— but not then. 

'' Tiiree months passed, and GftiU I persisted 
in aToidiiig Marie, wfaen, one evening at the 
Of>era, I f ereeived ber and her aunt^ accom- 
panied by another young lady, enter the box 
opposite mine. The recognition was mntual ; 
bttt the bo>ws I reoeiyed from both ladies were 
stiff and hamgfaty. However, the figuře and 
ftiee of the yonng gid who was with them 
attracted me, and rising, I desired the box- 
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keeper to show me to theirboiř. When lentered, 
my reception on both sides was as cold as I could 
háve expected; but, attaching my šelf to 
Madame de la Tremouille, and reeeiviDg all 
her sarcasms upon my defection from her circle 
4?ith patience, and answering them with various 
apologies, she soon resumed that fríendliness of 
manner with which she ušed, in generály to 
greet me. I accompanied them home^ and re- 
ceived a laughing invitation to call as soon as 
possible, to make my peace with Madame, who 
assured me she had not yet forgiven me« 

" You guess already, Elfine, that the stran- 
gerlady was Coralie. You háve seen her, 
therefore I need not describe her to you. Alasl 
that 80 much loveliness of person, and appa- 
rently of mind^ should cover a heart so deceit- 
ful, so wicked 1 

^^I called at Madame de la TremouIlle's 
sooner, perhaps, than was necessary, and saw 
and conversed with Coralie ; and from that 
moment, loved her with a passion as deep and 
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true, as hen was falše and worthless. Yes^ I 
woD her love, Elfine^ so dhe told me — her love ! 
The heart she had swom was mine was whoUy 
De Lallane^s.'* 

'^De Lallane'8l" said Elfine, in astonish- 
ment; ^^could it be so, Edward? I cannot 
think it*' 

*^ Do not interrupt me, Eifine, else I maj 
not háve the courage to continue/' said her 
brother. ^^ Listen in silence. I thought I 
should nevěr reveal this tale to human ears ; 
but you know much, and to judge rightlj, 
must know more. 

*' You háve thought, Elfine, that I háve not 
acted as I háve doně ; you háve thought that 
the fault — the guilt — rested with me; you 
must háve suspected so, at least, from what 
you telí me you heard — and I could not bear 
this. I could not bear that we, who háve 
always loved each other so well, should háve a 
shadow of a doubt *to rest between us, at a 
time when both feel a sorrow which can nevěr 
hope for a cure. And, Elfine, though 'tis 
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torture to retraoe these recoUectionSy I bavě 
doně BO, tbat the affection we bear eaoh other 
maj not be lessened on eitfaer eide." 

"Edward, dearest Edward/' said Elfine, 
a&d she threw herself into his arme and wept; 
wfaile the moonlight, streaming tfarotigh the 
window, gleamed upon the faces of the brother 
and aster, and rendered them even paler tban 
they really were ; for the silvery hue of the 
moonbeams deadened the faint fltrsh that at 
tidies tinged the cheek of Elfine, assfae listened 
to Edward'8 narrative ; and though on his face 
there was not the slightest traee of colour, still, 
the tnoonbeame threw over his features an un- 
earthlj, yet beantifol light, whioh inoreased 
the pállor of his countenance, and produced an 
expiression thaft seemed to belong more to the 
dead tfaan to the living. 

In a few nnntites, Edward Harolde spoke 
again. 

**I loved her," he said, "deeply, devotedly 
— but I will hurry over my tale. I cannot 
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suffer my thoughts to dwell upon that period. 
Marie de Yilleblanche saw my affection for her 
coubíd^ and her mamier towards me acquired 
a uniform coldness that nevěr for a moment 
was betrayed into passion ; and yet, I knew at 
the samé time^ every charm of manner, every 
accompliehment^ and every personál attraction 
she possessed, though seemingly displayed with 
indifference before me, were only brought into 
action to win the admiration she still sought. 
Nevěr before, or after, do I recollect seeing 
Marie de Villeblanche so perfectly fascinating 
as during those few months, which preceded 
her marriage with De Lallane. Young, beau- 
tifiil and gay, the emile of good-humour was 
continually on her lips, and the frown of 
hauteur, which sometimes ušed to darken her 
brow, seemed banished for ever. And yet, I 
saw that with the keeu glance of jealousy she 
marked my intercourse with Coralie. 

" At length, the time for the completion of 
her marriage with De Lallane arrived, and she 

VOL. m. D 
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retnored from Madame de la TremoiiiIIe'8 to 
the splendid establi^bment of her husband. 

** About a moDth after the oeremony, they 
retired from Paris, to pafss the summer in a 
dháteau of De Lal]aQe*8, o& the banks of the 
Loire^ 

^' It was not long after the marriage of 
Marie de Villeblanchey that I B^keA Madame de 
la Tremouille for her coD«ent to my union 
with Coralie; she, however, refiised it, and 
would give me no other reajsons, than that she 
did not wish her to raarry an EngKshman, or 
allow her to quit France ; and she hinted that 
óhe had already promised her niece to another. 
In vain Coralie wept — weptl Yet, I will not 
add one carse to those of Heaven, which sbe 
has broiight down upon herself. In vain I 
entreated; she would not hear us, and forbade 
my appearance at the house, or the continuance 
of my acquain tance with her nieoe. Yet, with 
the connivance of an old waiting maid, called 
Therese, we sometimes met in our morning 
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walks. Duriog these interviews, I endenvoured 
to persuade her to consent to a secret mar- 
ríage, and to tnut to the affeetion of Madame 
de la Tremouille for her pardon. But she 
would not She said she had experienced the 
kindness of her aunt from her earliest infancj, 
and ahe could not disregard the only mandáte 
of hers which she had found it diflScult to 
obey, and that she hoped time would soften 
the inflexibility with which she oppoeed our 
suit. 

'^ At lengthy one morning, she told me that 
Madame de la Tremouille intended to leave 
Paris for a short time^ on a visit to Marie^ and 
that in a few days she was to accompany her 
aunt to the country. 

• **I saw her no more until January, when 
both Madame de la Tremouille, and the De 
Lallanes, retumed to Paris. Would that I 
had neyer seen her again ! I was still forbid- 
den the entrance of her aunťs house ; but fre- 
quently met her in society. She was gene- 
3 D 2 
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rally with her cousin Marie, and De Lallane ; 
the latter I observed paid her particular atten- 
tion — yet, nothlng awakened my suspicions, I 
felt Batisfied she loved me, and I reckoned 
Lim but ae a brother-in-law, in whose company 
she might give vent to her natural bouyancy 
of character, which in that of others she res- 
traíned, 

"One evening, I langhingly noticed it to 
her ; she coloured deeply, and for awhile wae 
silent ; then, told me that the reál cause was 
this : Madame de la Tremouille, for some 
time, had required her to aceept as her future 
husband, a Duc de Montfau^on ; and though 
she told her she would nevěr consent to do so, 
she was still importuned by her alternate threats 
and entreaties. She said wherever she went, 
the Duc was sure to meet her, and seemed to 
think himself privileged to talk, dance and 
walk with her as much as he pleased; and 
the only person who was a sort of protec- 
tion from his assiduities was De Lallane. 
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Every one else gave way before such tenacity 
of purpose — be alone did not ; for he perceived 
sbe did not like the Duc ; and praising his 
good nature, she added^ that she had forborne 
to mention these circumstances, because they 
might proYe a source of uneasiness to me, and 
ebe Btill hoped, that with time, her aunt would 
be persuaded not to insiet upon her receiving 
the attentions of the Duc. 

^'But Madame was inexorable: she would 
not listen to the brilliant alliance that was 
offered to her niece being refused. Every en- 
deavour that Coraiie made for the Duc to un- 
derstand her aversion to the niatch was frus- 
trated by her means ; and her aunt at length 
informed her^ that her marriage was to také 
pláce in less than a montb. 

*^ It was at one of our usual meetings^ she 
told me this ; yet, she bade me not fear the 
fitrength of her resolution. Nothing^ she said^ 
«hould make her consent. 

'' I renewed my endeavours to persuade he* 
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to become mj wife^ and I at last sucoeeded ; 
and within a week, the ceremony waa per- 
formed* Lnmediately after^ Coralie retorned 
to; her aunťs, for she anxiously wished it to 
remain unknown for awhile, as she dreaded a 
rapture with her. 

^^ Théreae^ and Frangois, one of my servanta^ 
were the only witnesses of our marriage, and 
they were well bribed to keep the secret 

^^ About this time, I received an invitation 
to pasa some weeks at the residence of a friend 
who Uved at a little distance from Paris. He 
mentioned, as an indiicement for me to acoept 
it, that he had gathered round him, for the 
space of a few days, a select number of friends, 
amongst whom were some of the most beanti- 
ful and fascinating women in Paris, and begged 
me to join his circle. 

Coralie I had not seen for a fortnight, bat 
Thérese brought me a letter, in which she 
said, she and her aunt were to stay some time 
on a visit at the Comte de Chateauneuf 's, an 
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unole of hetQy who. liveď at his chftteau of 
Bellevue, neiur St. Cloud. Botb her invita- 
tíoa and Aiae were from the samé peraoiL It 
waň the Comte who wished me to joia him at 
Bellevue; and without a momenťs delay^ I 
left Paris. 

^ Whea I arriyed at the chftteau^ I fouod 
tvro. other peraons there^ whom I did no6 much 
wish to meet — De Lallane aod his wi£^ ; but 
the society of Coralie atoned for eve^y oth#i; 
annoyance ; besideat which^ to inoreape my jtOy« 
1 learnt that at last, from the conti^aed. av^er- 
sion she had ia^ariably sho wed thie- Dac>, aud 
which latterly had beoome too e^ideajt tp be 
misunderstood^ he had decliaed tha further 
proseeution of bis suit 

'^Madame de la Treinoiull0 was mever 
firiendly towarda me agaia; and wheii sh« 
beord of the withdrawal of thePuc's addresses^ 
told her niece that she. would nevěr forgiv^ 
her^ or ever coňseat to her unioa wiXh m^ 
Bot liviog uader the samé roof aa we di4> a4; 
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Bellevue, sbe could not forbid us to speak to 
each other; and the days flew by faster than I 
could bavě wisbed tbem^ bad I not had yet 
brígbter bopes for tbe future. Alas! tbose 
were tbe bappiest momente of my existence I 
I often urged Coralie to disclose our marríage 
to ber aunt; but fearful of ber anger^ day after 
day^ sbe prayed me to wait yet a little louger. 
^* Marie De Laliane was tbe life of tbe so- 
ciety around ber ; baugbty, and yet lovely ; 
spirit uelle^ yet passionatej witb a form and 
face wbicb few could rival, many there were 
wbo, fascinated by ber beauty and manners, 
bowed in admiration of beart and soul to ber 
loveliness — ^but bov far more beautiful, in my 
sigbt, was Coralie ! Tbougb ber features were 
not so regular, ber complexion not so brilliant, 
tbe sweet and pensive ezpression of ber coua- 
tenance, tbe large, dark and expressive eye, 
now flasbing witb entbusiasm of feeling, be- 
neatb its lid of snow, or sparkliug into smiles 
veiled by the jetty lasbes that rested on a 
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oheek whicb^ though the rose but faintly 
coloured, the tioge was the purest hue ; then, 
the white, beautiful hrow, where but the 
thoughts of angela seemed stamped Oh, Godl 
Gould such deep críme háve birth in the heart 
of one, whose appearance seemed too spirítu- 
ally lovely to be of earth ? 

**I will be calm, Elfine," said Edward 
Harolde, and he released his arm frora the 
gentle hold of his sister, as he met the aDxious 
glance with which she strove to restrain the 
vehemence of his emotion. ^' I am calin — 
passion shall not master me now. 

** One evening," he coatiaued. Madame De 
Lallaue^ and two or three ether ladies were sit- 
ting upon a terrace formed on one side of the 
house enjoying the cool breeze that had ^prung 
up towards twilight, after a loug and sultry 
day. In wandering over the Castle in search 
of Coralie, I happened to pass the group I háve 
described^ and was called to settle a triíling 
dispute between them. It was as I was listen* 
D 6 
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ing patiently to the difference of opinion pro- 
nounced upon the subject before me, that I 
keard the voice of Coralie ascending from tba 
greensward beIo?r. Madame de LaHane heard 
h also, and with natural curíosítj leaned orer 
the stonework of the terrace to look for her 
cousin. As she did SO5 a smile of scom curTod 
her lip0, and beckoniDg to me^ *' Come here. 
Sir Edward," she said, "is not Coralie beauti-* 
ful to-day." I looked in the direction she 
p(ňnted out to me, and at a little distance, per- 
ceiyed Coralie and De Liallane in the walk be- 
low ; he was fastening a wreath of flovrers on 
ber head, which she, every now and then en- 
deavoured to shake off. As they approached 
nearer, she perceived us, and coloured ; then 
running forward she spoke to Marie. Madame 
De Lallane looked at me, and tuming away, 
ODce again a fearful expreasion of anger and 
jealousj passed slowly over her couateaance. 

*' * Oh Marie 1' oried Coralie, * I am so glal 
I háve foaad you, here is a wreath of white 
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roaes that Monsieur De Lallane wove with 
i^unt and I for you — be would force me to 
wear it until I found you; but it ís not 
t^nished ; see^ bere it is I' 

And onwinding the wreath from ber brow 
abe gave it into Marie'B band. 

*^ * You migbt háve kept it, Coralie,' said De 
Lallane, with some impatience, ^ since I twined 
it for you ; the wbite roses du not became the 
fair hair of Marie.' 

** * You say true,' answered his wife, * they 
do not become me ; Coralie, tnke your wreath 
bacL' 

^* * Noy keep it, keep it, cousin,' annwered 
Coralie, and she ran laughingly away, ^ Mon- 
sieur De Lallane and I made it expressly for 
for you, adieu ! I nlust find aunt.' 

De Lallane gazed on her retreatiug form 
with a mingled expression of anger and haugh- 
tiness upon his face» and without speakiog 
a single word to his wife, v/alked away in an- 
other direction. 
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I turned to look on Marie — ^I did not under- 
stand tbe scene that had passed : her lips were 
white and compressed, her eyes fixed upon her 
husband, while the band that jet retamed tbe 
wreath within its hold trembled violently. 
Her emotion^ however^ soon passed away, and 
retuming to her seat, she resumed ber work. I 
wished to disengage myself from tbe company 
to speak with Coralie ; for^ though a suspicion 
arose within my mind that De Lallane loved 
her, I nevěr for one moment doubted her 
truth to me ; but as I was tuming from tbe 
group one of them called me back. 

^* * Wehave not finished our discussion, Mon- 
sieur,** she said, *we cannot spáre you yet, 
pray come and give the coup-de-grace 1' 

" I had scarcely retumed, however in accord- 
ance to her request, when the dinner bell rang, 
and tbe whole party dispersed tbemselves through 
the diíFerent corridors that led to their several 
apartments, and Marie de Lallane and I were 
left alone upon the terrace. She did not see 
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me, for I stood behind her, and I was moving 
away, when suddenly her actions excited my 
curiosity, and arreeted mj ateps. Raising the 
wreath that lay beeide her, she tore it in a 
thousand pieces, and trampled it under her 
feet. 

** * Shall ahe také both from me ?' she eried 
* the husband and the loved one, De Lallane 
and Edward Harolde ? sjren as she is 1' 

'^ And with a conyulsíye start of anger she 
turned and saw me. Her cheek grew pale; 
her lip whitened ; but the passionate feelings 
of jealousy within were too vehement to be 



'^ ^ You háve heard me»' she said, after a mo- 
menťs silence, and her eyes were fixed proudly 
upon me, * you háve heard that 1 love you — 
well ! I care not — I háve nothing to care for, 
now. If my husband had loved me, at least 
no word of mine should háve revealed the 
truth which my lips expressed : that feeling is 
past — and he is no more to me than the dust 
which I trample beneath my feet. You, Ed- 
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ward Harolde, 70U háve long knowa I love 
you — ^you caonot děny itl and you háve 
ahunned my presence, andsought tbat of Cora* 
lie. Coralie I sbe has thwarted me in every- 
thing; lam humbled before her I De Lallane 
loves her^ Edward — has loved her long, long 
8ÍDce — yes, before we were united by the ties 
which I hate^ and eoch day find heavier to 
bear: you love her too, MoDSÍeur--<and she 
aeems to return your affection.' 

*^ There was a peculiar smile upon her lip as 
she iaid this, and I answered the silence which 
foUowed her last words, by saying, *^ Yes, I 
love Coralie deeply, sincerely, and with the 
eame depth of affection does she love me." 

*' ' And yet can amuse herself with winning 
the heart of De Lallane I" answered Marie, 
with a long and bitter laugh. ^< But what of 
that ? she loves you no doubt.' 

'^ She has not striven to win the affection of 
your husband*'' I exclaimed, indignantly, 
*^ there is notbing in her conduct tban can pos- 
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aibly be oenaured : Coralie U too good, too pure, 
for tbe thooght to arue witbin her mind. And 
wberefore abould she do it ? De Lallane can 
neYer be hers. 

** ^ Perbaps she loves bim/ súd Marie witb 
a ngh, 'perbaps she loves him, tbe bumaa 
beart íb a way ward thÍDg at times 1 be U band- 
somey be is agreeable> you cannot always love 
wbere you will.' 

*' Wby fiully tbe fair fame of your cousin 
witb sucb an imputation ?" I asked. 

'^ ' Edward 1* answered Marie^ suddenly low- 
ering ber voice, * 1 bavě seen — I bavě seen — 
too mucb.' 

^* Wbat mean you ?^ said I^ and mji beart 
beat wildly witb fear, " wbat mean you?" 

'* * N09 notbing/ said Marie« and sbe passed 
ber band across ber brow witb a sigb^ * I bavě 
been mad witb anger, and said I know not 
wbat ; leave me, our absence will be re- 
marked.' 

^'Nottill you bavě ezplained yonrself," I 
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exciaimed, athousand jealous fancies thronging 
witbin me ; ^* telí nie, what bavě 70U seen ? 
Has Coralíe seemed to give De Lallane en- 
couragement ? but that cannot be^ be is your 
husband, telí me^ wbat bavě you seen ?" 

*^ Notbing/' said Marie^ once agam, and sbe 
burst from me. And jealousy racked my 
heart. 

" Tbat evening I scarcely approacbed Cora- 
lie, but watcbed ber earnestly in tbe distance ; 
De Lallane was continually witb ber, yet I 
tbougbt sbe seemed to dislike bis attentions. 
Can sbe love bim, I tbougbt ; but what tben 
are ber vows witb me? Is it tbat sbe loves 
him, and would fly bis presence, and cares not 
wbom sbe weds? Elfine, as tbat tbougbt 
passed tbrougb my mind, I looked up, and met 
the eyes of Coralie fixed upon me witb an ex- 
pression of sucb deep sadness, sucb devoted 
love tbat involuntarily it staggered my sus- 
picions. Sbe was sitting at a little distance 
from me ; De Lallane was beside ber ; but 
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silent and thoughtful she did not reply to the 
TariooB efforta with which he strove to interest 
ber íq conversation. As she met my look she 
coloured aud turned away^ was it the very 
fiend himself wbo deceived me under the guise 
of such umocence and truth ! 

^* And though my heart was ill at ease, my 
doubts as to the reality of her affection for me 
partly yanished ; and I tbougbt that the jea- 
lousy of Madame de Lallane misled her to sup- 
pose what she had hinted at Did she not 
confess that she was mad with anger and knew 
not what she saíd ? And yet I wished to speak 
with her again. 

*' The next day I met Coralie in the music 
room, whither I had gone in search of Marie. 
She was alone, and instantly advancing to- 
wards me with a smile, she asked me why I 
did not approaoh her last evening, when I 
could easily háve doně so^ as Madame de la 
Tremouille was not near her. 

'* I answered evasively, and with a sigh she 
turned to the piano, ^ 
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'^ ' Come,' she said, * I will sing a song I 
composed the other day, listen !' 

'* And she sang the words jou but now re- 
peated^ Elfine — but not the last verse. 

^^ I leant upon her chair, and gradually as hec 
voice Bwelled around me, I felt my suspicions 
soothed^ my dbubts disperse. 

''You know English well, Coralie;" I said, 
** wtben did you wrke those line ?' 

*^ * Last nigbt,* she answered..— ' Know En- 
glish well !<— oh yes ! I háve studied it much of 
latě* Must I not doso? is itnott) be the 
laoguage of my home in England?' 

^' ' Your home in England I' repeated a Toice 
nearuS) andi tuming we beheld Madame de 
Laliane^ who leaning on her husbanďs arm^ 
had. entered the room unseen and unheard. 

<< * Your home in England, Goralie/ said De 
Lallane in. a half choked voice^ * what means 
this.r 

^^ And I saw that he loved her. 

^ Coralie coloured deeply, and in confusion 
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answered, ' I was dpeaking of mj aunt Barlow > 
cousin ; aunt promised me I should yisit her 
next year.' 

** * Ab ! and call you that your bome in En- 
gland ? said Maríe» with a sneer, and tben sbe 
added in a calmer voice. Madame de la Tre- 
mouille bas been waíting some iime for you 
Coralie ; sbe bade me seek you — come witb us.' 

'* And Coralie left me, and accomimnied De 
Lallane and bis wife from tbe apartment." 
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CHAPTER IIL 



They name tHee before me, 

A knell to mine ear ; 
A shudder creeps o'er me — 

Why wert thou so dear í 
They know not I knew thee, 

Who knew thee too well : — 
Long, long shall I rue thee, 

Too deeply to telL 

In secret we met, 

In silence I grieve, 
That thy heart could forget — 

Thy spirit deceire, 
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If I should meet thee 

Ařter long years ? 
How should I greet thee ? 

In silence and tears. 



Edward Uaroij>e had paused as the last 
words fell from his lips, as if to strive against 
the emotion which was visible in his voice and 
manner^ and then he resumed his tale witb a 
brow jet darker than before. 

*' Suspicion, though partly killed^ yet rankled 
in my bosom," coutinued he, " I sought to 
speak again with Madame de Lallane, but 
my intention was continually frustrated, she 
came not near me ; and silently I watched the 
condiict of Coralie, but found nothing more to 
increase my uneasiness. Yet the words of 
Marie left an impression npon my mind that 
could not be effaced. 

" I now no longer pressed Coralie to disclose 
the secret of our marriage to Madame de la 
Tremouille, but impatiently awaited with an 
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aching heart, the confirmation of my happiness 
or misery. 

^^ One day as I was walking alone in the 
chateauy I was again accosted by Madame de 
Lallane, who in a hurried manner, said * I háve 
been looking for you^ Monsieur, come with 
me — or no — none can here intemipt us — read 
that— but first swear nevař to reveal to any one 
who gave it to you — my husband would kill 
me if he knew that I had perused iť 

'* And sfae thrust a sheet of páper into my 
hands. 

*' I found it was a letter from De Lallane, 
addressed to Coralie before his marriage with 
Marie. It was written in a passionate style, 
and contained a declaration of his love for her. 
He begged her to give him the slightest hope, 
and he would, break the contract that bound 
him to her cousin. ^I was fascinated/ he 
wrote, *by the beauty of Marie, and thought 
I loved her ; but 'twas not so ; I nevěr loved 
until I saw you, Coralie 1 Oh ! when you first 
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broke fortb from tbe eecIuBion in wbich yoa 
lived until tbe affiancement of your cousin^ 
4ben, then it waa I loved — nevěr before had I 
Been you — once Beeing you^ Q17 heart waB 
youTB for ever.' And tbe letter finiehed witb 
the most fervent protestations and vowb of 
aíTection. 

**Tbe answer — the answer. Madame/ waa 
all I could utter ; ^* know jou the answer ? 

*' * I háve it not/ eaid Marie^ in a calm, but 
deeply ironical tone ; * yet, bere are two docu- 
ments wbiob you wouid perbapB like to peruse.' 
And Bhe placed two more letters in my handB. 
^ Tbat,' she continued, pointing to tbe one I 
bad first read, ^^that I found in my aunťs 
deek — these^ in my busband*s.' 

^^ Tbe Becond letter she gave me was from De 
Lallane, addressed to Coralie^ wberein the samé 
vehement passion spoke — tbe other, Elfine, 
■tbe ether was from Coralie berself^ written 
about three weeks back. I knew ber band- 
writing -well— could I forget, mistake it ? How 
my brain whirled, my heart sickened as I read 
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on. Sbe loved him— she loved him ; but that 
was not all — there were words that revealed 
her dishonour. Elfine, I cannot pursue this 
subject— enough for me to eay, that I knew 
she was lost to every virtue, which she seemed 
80 eminently to possess. 

^^ I looked upon Marie ; she preserved the 
samé ironical smile; her eyes were rívetted, 
with the darkening glance of triumphant re- 
venge* upon me. Then again her voice broke 
upon my ear. 

" * Your Coralie loves you much/ she said, 
and a wild laugh burst from her lips. ' Would 
you further proof^ monsieur? There is a 
golden bracelet^ set wilh emeralds^ which she 
generally wears upon her ríght arm^ and to 
which a small gold locket is appended : if that 
locket were opened^ the miniatuře of one#whom 
she loves, * not wisely, but too well,' as your 
own Shakespeare has it, would be seen within — 
the portrait of De Lallane. 'Twas by accident 
I discovered it— Coralie knew not that I did.' 
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^* I listened ; my senseB had not yet recovered 
tbe shock they had receiyed 

** The bracelet/' I murmured ; ^^ De Lal- 
láne'8 miniatuře I And ahe, the dishonoured, 
the guilty one^ is my wife I 

« ' Wife r repeated Maríe^ and her írame 
ďiook with yiolent emotion. ^ Your wife T 
And as if a thought of tbe oonsequences of 
her conmiunication euddenly Btruck her with 
fear, her cheek grew pale, and she clung to the 
trunk of a tree for support. 

** * What háve I doně ?' she cried. 

*^ That which was right," I answered. 
" Where is your cousin, madame — ^your hus- 
band?" 

***0h, stay — one moment etayl' cried 
Marie, as I turned away ; ' I thought not of 
that — I thought not of murder. Edward, 
Stay, stay ; give me those letters, and I will 
telí you. Oh, stay.' 

'^Sbe held my arm, as though she 
would háve stopped me; but I shook her 

VOL., ni. B 
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hand from mine, and vrent in search of 
Coralie. 

'' I foand her alone, in one of the drawing- 
roomfik At mj approach, she starťed up, and 
came towards me. With a look, which I felt to 
be one of the deepest abhorrence^ I struck her 
from me. Yet even then^ £lfine, though the 
action might háve revealed that I knew her 
guiltv even then, the gentleness of spirit which 
she a88umed did BOt forsake her. A deatfa- 
like paleness overspread her cheek, and her 
eyes sought mine fearfully ; bnt not a sound 
pf reproach did she yet utter. * Edward,' was 
the only word she said ; and it was spoken in 
such a low, sofi: and supplicating tone, that for 
a moment, Elfine, I doubted her guilt, so 
strong was the spell it threw ovcr me. Bnt 
the weakness passed away, and I poured forth 
my knowledge of her perfidy in a strain of 
vehement passion. 

** She seemed like one in a dream ; her large 
dark eyes were dilated to their fullest extent, 
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and not for a second did she tura tbem from 
my face as I spoke. Her lips were parted, and 
her brow was knit, as if she listened to some 
wondrous tale, so perfeet an actress was she I 
— or perhaps^ indeed, it was amazement at my 
knowledge of her guilt. 

^'At length, she aroused herself from the 
stupor, wíth which she seemed to listen to me» 
and passionately protested her innocence: 
proudly she repelled the accusation^ and asked 
for the authority on which I spoke. I placed 
the letters before her — she read them eagerly, 
and her cheek grew whiter as she did so. 

^^ When she saw her own hand-writÍDg, she 
passed her hand across her eyes, as if to view 
it more clearly. 

** * It is like, it seems like my hand-writing/ 
she said, and her voice faltered^ and large tears 
rolled down her face; ^it seems like my 
hand-writing ; but iťis not — some one has 
forged it. I swear, before the God in whom I 
hope for salvation, lhát I nevěr wrote tbis 
3 £ 2 
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letter, Edward. Who are my accusers? — who 
gave you this ?' 

"Let your own conscíence decide," í 
answered, and I strove to assume a calmness 
vhioh I was far from feellng. " I canae here 
to upbraid you wiíh your guilt^ and to part 
from you for ever. One more proof I will 
give you, that I know the whole story of your 
infamy — that given, you will feel you can no 
more deceive me. 

^' And seizing her arm, ere she could guess 
my purpose, I singled out the bracelet Madame 
De Lallane had deseribed, and pressing the 
Bpring of the locket, revealed the portrait of 
De Lallane. 

•*With a seeming startled and wondering 
look, she gazed upon the miniatuře. 

" * What Í8 thie ?' she exclaimed. *I know 
not how it came here— but some days since, 
the resemblance of my aunt was there. Who 
could háve doně this ! How knew you of it ? 
Edward, all has conspireá to made you think 
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me guilty of a crime mj soul shriuks from — 
yet, pause ere you deem me so. Speak to 
Marie — speak to De Lallane.' 

" I will/' I replied : " the proofs shall rest 
between us. 

*^ A bitter smile was on my lips ; she per- 
ceived and understood my purpose, and throw- 
ing herself at my feet, sbe strove to detaia 
me. 

^^ ' Do not meet him, Edward ; do not meet 
him in such a cause — ^for the love of Heaven^ 
forbear I it is a wrongful one. I am innocent ; 
you will but perpetrate a crime which you 
must rue your whole life afterwards. Wait 
UQtil calmer moments come; think of the 
misery you will bring upon yourself. And if 
you should fall, Edward, then^ theo^ life would 
be worse than death to me^ cruel as you are.' 

" It is well to plead for him to whom you 
háve sacrificed everything/' I answered^ and I 
pushed her from me ; ^^ you beg for his life^ 
not for mine. 
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^^ She BbraDk from xne, ae if conscience- 
Btricken ; yet the next moment, recovering her 
self-posseBsion^ she turned with an imploring 
look towards me; ere she oould speak ODe 
word, however, I had left the apartment — an 
hour afterwardsy the house. 

*< The next morning, De Lallane and I met 
in the Bois de Bouiogne. Both were wounded 
— he dangerously so, and he knew it— yet the 
last words he uttered, as he was bome away, 
was a protestation of the guiltlessness of 
Coralie. But he has met with the reward of 
his peijury — he is sinee dead." 

'<Dead, Edwardi" exclaimed Elfine, with 
ashy cheek ; ** but haw !— dead !" 

** Yes— of a fever, in the south of France." 

And his words relieved his sister from a 
weight of care. 

^ I háve seen her," continued Edward Har- 
olde ; '^ I háve seen her three times since then, 
Elfíne : once in France, and twice in England ; 
and still she affirms her innocence. At the 
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last interview, she told me Bhe would nevěr 
aeek me more — ^nor has sfae doně so. Thus 
I am íree, for tbe fdture, from those haTrowing 
0cenes. 

** Elfine, to hear her speak, you wotdd deem 
ber as guiltless as slie proclaims hersélf to be ; 
lier words, looks, all bear the stamp of a póre 
and gentle mind; but the heart — ^be heart 
has shown itself too déarly to be mistaketu 

^' I was <30tifíned to mj room for a month. 
When I recovered^ I inetanl^y made prépara- 
tioQB for leaving Franee. 

**Ere I left, I wrote to Coralie, to bid ber 
lemaia with her aunt, as nothing of thé tmth 
was kiiown ia Páiis— tbe duel with De Lal- 
lane being, in generály attributed to eome 
quarrel at the billiard-table. Elfine^ I con- 
seDted that the whole affair ebould remfain 
buried in the striótest secresy; I could not 
bear to publish her di^onoar and mine té the 
wondering curiosky of the world — Marie and 
ourselves alone kaew it« 
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'*I saw Madame De Lallane before I left 
Paris ; she was recovering from a fit of illness, 
which had seized ber at tbe period of her dis* 
closures to me. I thanked ber for tbe infor- 
mation she had given me, and which had proved 
so true : and I entreated ber not to utter a word 
upoQ tbe Bubject to any one. She assented, 
and bas kept her faitb with me — Coralie con- 
tinued to live with her aunt." 

^ How came she then to London^ by ber^elf, 
Edward?" saidElfine. 

** I know not,** be answered. ** Yet stay — 
Madame de la Tremouille died, five or six 
months back, and she bas relations in Eng- 
land; perbaps, she came over to reside with 
them." 

There was a silence, which Elfine at last 
broke by saying, 

*^I cannot believe her guilty, Edward. 
That pleading voicc, that beautiful brow — and 
yet, she must be so, she must be so.*' 

«* Elfine,'' said Edward Harolde, '*do not 
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8peak again of her. I háve told you all, and 
leave you to draw what conclusions you may 
from the tale ; but breathe not a word in her 
favour before me. Doubt, as to the reality of 
her guilt, has long since left my mind ; do not 
then awaken it now, when I am in some degree 
strengthened against the weakness which such 
thoughts creates." 

^^ I will not tnention her again, Edward — I 
will be as if you had not told me that sorrow of 
your heart; for I know tbere are griefs we 
dare not speak of without redoubling them. 
Tet, one word ere we drop the subject for ever 
— dearest Edward, the confidence you háve 
placed in me, has shown you again as my 
kindest brother. Yes, at times, as you háve 
said, I thought evil of you ; I deemed you in- 
different to those who háve aiways loved you y 
that the world had deadened, by its pleasures^ 
the ties of affection that bound us together as 
cbildren. Alas, how I háve wronged you, 
brother. But you will forgive me, Edwardy 
£ 5 
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will yoa not ? Yoa will forgive those unkind 
vords with wbich I angered yoa? I knew 
XK)t then yoa had such .cause for sorrow." 

Edward Harolde spoke not ; but pressing * 
his sister^s band, he drew ber arm witbin bis, 
and they walked slowly and in silence up and 
down the apartment together. 

That night, botb sat up long beyond their 
usual bouř of rest; botb watched, , with sad- 
dened look, the bright blue sky, and the starry 
host that thronged its vauU, where the pale, 
yet lustrous moon shone stilly with its silver 
radiance— «and bow bitter were the tboughts of 
each. 

It is a strange feeling to know, while you 
are yet young, every hope of your heart 
crushed; in the beginning of life to say, 
'^ There is no further change for me — no balm 
for the heart -rending sorrow that oppresses 
me : the smile of truth may nevěr again visit 
my lips, nor the visions of hope lighten my 
spirit. Passionless, and seemingly cold-hearted 
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I live, and my heart wastes itself o'er the past. 
Wfaat hath the future for tne I it can bring no 
hope, no life to my feelings — for I atn old in 
sorrow, though young in years. I live upon 
the past — my youth hath turned to age ; does 
hot age live upon the pasti There ie no 
further chan^e for me — time cannot add to, or 
assuage my griet." 

And these were the thoughts that pass^d 
tbrough the minds of Elfine and Edward 
Harolde ; but the bitterness of Elfine^s gradu* 
ally softened, for between her and the one she 
loved there was no guilt; and in the clear 
moonshine she knelt in prayer — in prayer for 
him who was then upon the wide waters. 

We cannot ofier up prayers to Heaven with 
mocking lips ; in the silence and secresy of our 
chamb3r6, the visions of Eternity gather řouňd 
US, and forbid us to mingle falsehood and the 
spirit of prayer. 

Could Charles háve read Elfiae^s heart at 
that mo.uent, and seen how fervently, how siii«> 
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cerely her spirit lifted itself up ín prayer for 
him; would he not háve reproached himself 
with his blindness, his harshness — would he 
not háve asked her forgiveness^ his heart háve 
been hers once more. 

Ah I if we could read the thoughts of others 
as clearly as we do our owo, how much we 
should háve to forgive one another, how much 
to love^ and aksi how much to hatě I To 
fathom the deepest recesses of the human heart; 
to see the brightest and purest thoughts and 
feelingsarising amidstthe meanest and most de« 
basing — our earthljpassions strugglingagainst 
the whispering voice of conscience of Religion 
— enyy at another^s good against a sense of tbe 
justice due to his ments— cowardice with a 
spirit of honour^ which in some minds supplies 
the want of consdtutional courage — pride with 
some latě taught lesson of humility. And 
then, to watch the gradual progress of one pre- 
dominant ^feeling, whether of good or of evil, 
its secret and ever active^ and at length over^ 
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whelming influence, when aa a conqueror, it 
breaks forth in its full strengtb, and clearing 
all cbecks^ all difficulties, leads us resistlessly 
along to tbe path of Virtue or of Vice. 

And yet, if we could read tbe tbougbts of 
otbers^ ehould we not love eacb otber more ? 
If we could see tbe bitter pang that nearly 
always accompanies eacb wrong action we do — 
tbe bašty words^ tbe proud look, so quickly 
repented of — sbould we not forgive tbose wbom 
pride or guilt bad estranged from us 2 

Tbe buman beart is a wayward thing^; a 
a breatb, a trifle, one word of vanity will dis- 
compose its bigbest aspirations, and bind tbe 
spirity tbat in tbougbt sougbf Heaven, to tbe eartb 
Again, tbe buman beart is a wayward tbing ; 
in tbe midst of tbe wbirlpool of dissipation^ a 
word spoken in due season will fall upon tbe 
ear of one of Fleasure's yotaries,and awaken in 
bis mind, wortbier tbougbts and bolier 
wisbes. 

Tbe buman beart ia— > 
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^* Oh no I we'll háve nothing more aboat the 
human heart, if you please," cries mj reader, 
*^ we háve had quite enough of it. Besides 
if I wirfi to fltudy it, I can study my own — 
^tis as good as any one else^s, I dare say P' 

'^ Thaťs the point, my dear sir, thaťs the point 
— if you find your heart as good as any one 
else%in a shorttime you willmake it good for 
nothing at alL 

** First look toyourfaults, friend, nevěr mind 
your virtues — donHplume yourself uponthem; 
first look to your faults; and when you háve 
a catalogue of them in your mind, theo go and 
study the hearts of two or three of your ac- 
quain tance; etpuls, when you háve discussed 
them, two or three others, and so on. Now 
mark my words, if you set to the task unencum- 
ber ed by any particle of vanity, you will profit 
by undertaking it, or perhaps, such short médi- 
tations as these will suggest themselves to your 
mind. 

** Yes, I am very good natured, bul then 
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inrhat an admirable command of temper so and 
so has ! and what perfect benevolence in all he 
saye and does-now I like to cut up people, 
now and then. Well I nevěr knev such a one 
80 wittj beíore ; but then he nevěr says sharp, 
disagreeable things, exceptiog where persons 
deserve them, and thus I only reckoned him a 
plain sensible sort of man : yet thedeuce také 
it I he said some very clever things last night, 
when Mr. Smith was mangling poor Benson's 
character. And then again, there's Tom 
Uurke, I thought him a fool until the other 
evening— how people's characters change in our 
opinion ií we begin to watch them narrowly I 
And that cold, proud Alfred Moore, whom I 
disliked as much as ever I disliked aay 
man, why he'8 as kind-hearted a íéllow 
as ever breathed; his disagreeable man- 
ner ís all shyness^ mauvaise hoňte. Well I I 
ušed to pride myself upon the refinement of 
my feelings, yet how much more true delicacy 
of thinking there is in John AJams I True, he 
e^cpresses his ideas in a plain, every day sort of 
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way^ and you don't také any notice of them at 
first ; but after all there is a great deal of the 
mo8t subtle reasoning in some of his remarks.'' 
Now after a few of these observations/gen- 
tle readers, (také notice, however, tbat I only 
address my remarks to those under twenty 
years of age, because I would not presume to 
ofier them to persoDs older than myself) after a 
fewof these made uponothers, do not you think 
you would reeeive some benefit from them? 
I believe you would 1 How the disagreeable / 
intrudes 1 it shall offend do more. Adieu. 
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CHAPTER IV> 



Sing the last rítes of the dead !' 
He hath bow'd his head, 
And His struggling spirit flies^ 
To the skies* 

Sing the hat rítes of the deac^ 
Round the silent death-bed ; 
For the heart that buming beat^ 
Knows no heat. 

Sing the last rítes of the dead ; 
His mortal life is sped — 
The widow weepsin grief ; 
Spums reHef . 

Sing the last rítes of the dead t 
But diy the tears je shed ; 
His spirit wings its waj, 
Far a way ; 
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Sing the lastrítes of tHe dead ; 
His thraldom is o'er — 
Bid jon wailing cease ; 
His eud was peace. 



One evenlng as Ladj EUertoa was sitting 
quietlj readi^g within the boudoir of her man- 
sion in Purk-lane> sbe was disturbed by a sud- 
den noise m the lower part of the house. Lis- 
tening for á moment or twoin silence she endea- 
Youredtoascertainfrom what cause it proceeded ; 
but distinguishing nothing savé the quick tread 
of persons passing to and fro^ and a confusion 
of volces that seemed in hurried conversation, 
ehe laid her band upon the bell-rope to summon 
one of the servaats to her : ere she díd so, 
however, her maid entered baštily and exclaim* 
ed that her master was killed. 

Ada started from her seat^ and every vestige 
of colour forsook her cheek, while in a half 
choked tone she repeated the girVa words. 
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"Yea, my lady," continued the servant, 
^* tbrown from his horše, killed — he is in the 
Uall, theyhavebróught him home^ no, I forgot 
iíQ is not in the Hali now ; they háve carried 
him up to his own room." 

Without waiting for another word Lady El- 
lerton hurried thither, and passing through the 
crowd of servants assembled round the dooř, 
she walked straight to the bed on which Sir 
Francis was laid. He was senseless ; and at 
the first look a sbudderran through her frame ; 
but again bending eagerly over him, she felt 
his breath yet faintly issae from his lips, and 
utteringthe words, '*ThankGodl he livesT 
she turned to look for help from those around 
her. 

There were three or four gentlemen in the 
room, and addressing the one nearest to her, 
she said, — 

" He is not dead — they told me that he was 
— there is — there must be hope 1'* 

** Everything that caa be tried, your lady- 
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ship, shall be," answered the old man whom 
she addressedy and who also proved to be the 8ur- 
geon, ** every immediate help towards revivi- 
ficatlon has been. But,** continued he, as he 
again approacfaed the bedside of bis patient 
'^'tis a dangerous čase — nearly a hopeless 
one." 

Ada heard not the last words; they were 
spoken in too low a tone to be intelligible, bot 
the commencement of his answer brought suffi- 
cient discouragement with it. 

Three days Sir Francis lay insensible, for 
his accident was a severe one. The horše had 
been startled by some music, which on a sudden 
struck up near bim, and went off on the fuU 
gallop, dismounting his rider, who fell from his 
eeat, with his foot entangled in the stirrup^ and 
dragged him along for about a quarter of a 
mile. 

His position, however, was such that his 
head was prevented from touching the ground 
by some of the strappings becoming wound 
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around it, till at length they gave way, the 
stirrup at the samé moment snapped, he fell 
head foremost to the ground, and was tuken up 
stunned and lifeless. 

Day and night, Ada watched by the bedside 
of her husband^ quietly and unweariedly, her 
presence scarcely noticed by him ; for, though 
on the fourth day after the accident, he had re- 
turned to consciousnees, he nevěr, during the 
cour se of a month, expreesed by word or look 
a Bcnse of her care. Gentle, indeed, he was 
at all times, and he etill continued so in his 
manner towards her; and she did not expect 
more. She thought not of thanks; it was 
enough for her to know she was permitted to 
to be with him : for his silence seemcd to sanc- 
tioD her attendance, and she wished in some 
measure to show that her efibrts to please him 
since their marrlage had been sincere; that 
when the remembrance of Effingháta intruded 
upon her mind, it had not been willíngly in- 
duked in. 
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One morniDg after ehe had been reading to 
him for some time she laid down the book to 
arrange the blind, which was drawn aaide by 
accident,90thatthe noondaj sunBhouldnotglow 
too brightlj within the room. As she retumed 
to the bedeide, she perceived his eyes were 
dosedy and thinking him asleep, she shut the 
volume that she had again taken up, and drew 
a lit tle work table before her. Half-an-hour 
passed in unbroken silence, till Sir Francia 
seemed to awaken from his slumber^ and 
asked^ 

" Are you still there ?" 

And when she answered yes, he said, ** You 
háve been silent a long time." 

^' I thought you were asleep^ and wouid not 
disturb you because Doctor Holcombe said 
sleep would do you good." Ada replied. 

" I háve not slept — when does Doctor Hol- 
combe come again ?" asked Sir Francis. 

** To-day ; at twelve o' clockhe said he would be 
here. He will be glad to see you^ for you seem 
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so much better this morning, I hope, I hope 

he will think so toa" 

And sbe turned, and smiled npon hím. 

^* You hope 80, Ada?" said Sír Francia, with 

peculiar emphasisy and he raised himself in the 

bed, and fixed his eyes íiill upon her face^ 

*' You hope 80 1 Í8 that truth ?" 

He thought of Effingham, of her betroth* 

ment, of his own death, of Ada's marriage, 
and bending his eyes again earnestlj upon her, 
he said, *^ Háve you no wish then to be united 
to Effingham ?" 

Ada became as 'pale as death, and covering 
her face with her hands, she bowed her head 
upon them, while her husband continued to 
look stedfastly at her. A minuté passed, and 
not a word was said on either side, and then 
Ada turned towards him, and in a low, half 
stifled voice, answered, "You wrong me much, 
but I háve no words to oonvince you of your 
unkindness — no, no, 1 meant not ťhat — you 
háve been ever gentle with me, even after— 
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afker what happened. I did wrong — yet I 
endeavoured to act up to tfae vow I had taken, 
but it was useless ; all was revealed^ and you 
look upon me whh contempt Even noV, 
perhaps^ you think the elight services I offer 
you deceitful, ínterested ; I cannot undeceive 
you, for once deceived by me, you will not 
again put faith ín word or look of míne.^ 

Sir Franois did not answer her, but eank 
back on the pillows that supported him, and 
closing his eyes, as if exhausted, not a word 
more was uttered, either by him or Ada, tind 
the day passed without his once again alluding 
to the subject. 

Three or four days after the above conversa' 
tion had taken pláce, during one of his visits, 
Doctor Holcombe desired to see Lady EUerton, 
alone ; and when he was admitted to her pre- 
sence, kindly and gently he hinted, that Sir 
Francis was rapidly sinking beneath the shock 
his constitution had received ; adding, 

" But it is not his illness alone that wears 
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kim out, Ladj Ellerton ; there Í8 some matter 
or other pressing upon his mind, that weakens 
his spirita. The generál depression of his 
tnanner^ theperfect hopelesaness with which he 
views his recovery, betrayed by him the other 
moming to me, without his once expressing a 
wish to live, confírms the impression. Still, 
there is some hope ; if he could be brought to 
tbink less of whatever the subject is, that 
oppresses him, if that utter listlessness of his 
were vanquished, then there might be two 
chances to one for his recovery : as it is, our 
efforts will be useless." 

** Ohy that I might die for bim/' was the 
inward wish of Ada. *^ He may be happy — I 
nevěr can. And mnst he die I — so good, so 
kind — is that the justice of Heaven I It was 
for me to seek the grave, not him." 

And she wept, and the good old doctor 
sought to aoothe her, speaking words of com« 
fortj and devising methods to win her hu£^and 
back to those hopes which rarely, ontil the last 

VOL, III. F 
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moment, utterly forsake the úck man*8 bosom ; 
and her eyes brightened as she listened : and 
when he departed, she returned to the chamber 
of Sir FraneiS; and wipíng awaj all traces of 
her tearSj she resumed her watch by his bed- 
side. 

She well knew the care that oppressed him. 
At timeSj when 'he thought she knew it not, 
she had seen his eyes fixed upon her, long and 
earnestly, till an expression of pain would pass 
across his features, and he dosed them, as if to 
shut out her image from his sight ; and she 
felt she was the cause of the sorrow that bore 
hini to the grave. 

Every effort made to savé Sir Francis proved 
useless. Day after day, there was a yisible 
decay in his strength, and Ada saw too clearly 
that death was approaching, and she viewed it 
with feelings of the deepest sorrow. There 
was no hope for the future ; long since, she 
had sworn within herself, when the thought of 
the death of Sir Francis pressed heayily on her 
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hearty tbat she would nevěr be the wife of 
Effingham — could she many one who, with 
herself, had crushed the life-spring in the heart 
of her husband ! 

** How beautifully yon sun is setting," said 
Sir Francie, one evening. **Draw back the 
curtaín, Ada, that I may view it more clearly 
— ^it is the last I may see.** 

And the feeble voioe of her husband, though 
it scarcely rose to a whisper, struck the ear of 
Ada instantly. She drew the curtain aside, 
and the crímson rays of the sun glowed through 
the apartment. 

^^ It ia a glorious sight," he said, as he fixed 
his eyes upon the golden orb, as it sank slowly 
behind a bank of purple clouds ; ^^ it is a glori- 
ous sight ; but the light of day calls me back 
to earth : drop the curtain again, Ada, and 
come hither — 1 would speak with you." 

She came, and sat by his side, and a smile 
passed over his pallid countenance as he looked 
upon her. It was so strangely beauťiful in its 
3 F 2 
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expression, tbat her eyes retnained involnntarily 
fixed upon his face ; hisj too^ were bent on her, 
tiil elowly drawing his hand aorose them, he 
tumed aiYay. 

^^ The last earthly feeling that clings to my 
heart is passíng from me/' he said. ^Ada, 
ere the shadows oť death close arotind me, I 
would speak to you of him you love.** 

He paused : there was an effort ; the Toice 
sunk yet lower in its cadence, and a short, 
half stifled sigh was repressed — ^yet he con- 
tinued. 

*^ There has been a deadly struggie within 
you, Ada," he said, ** ever since you beoame 
mine — a struggie for forgetfulness. Your 
health is weakened by it ; but it will soon be 
past, for I am dying ; and in few shórt hours 
you will be free from the vow which now binds 
you. When I am dead, Ada, let no scruple 
with regard to me restrtdn you ; let not love 
be the death of you, as it hath been of me— 
marry Efl^gham." 
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**0h, never^ nevěr, Frank/' excl^imed Ada; 
^ do not speak, or think me worse than I am ; 
Tour memory will not be so lightiy esteemed 
by oae who has experienced so much forbear* 
ance— 00 mnch kindness from you: and talk 
not of dying ; you will live— hope bot for life, 
and it íb within your grasp." 

*' The chanceis past,*' answered Sir Francúu 
** I ehall die ere yon sun again rises above the 
horizon. I cannot hope for life — I would not 
live." 

Ada answered not: she felt too deeply the 
meaning of those words, and was silent 

*' My latter moments," continued Sir Franois, 
in a vdoe whioh every instant grew fainter, 
'^my latter moments bavě been bitter ones; 
but peace oomes at last Death kath placed his 
seal upon my brow, y^et not ere I knew the 
fallaoy of eachhope I had nourished. I die; 
no one will moum for me. Fatheriess and 
motherless in mine infanoy, there was no voice 
of affection to cheer my childhooďs gríefs: 
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nor bavě my lips ever breathed a brotherV or 
a 8Í8ter'8 name. Even a8 it was then, 80 it is 
DOW ; tbe heartl deemed mine own ha8 proved 
anotheťsy and I am alone^ alone in tbe wide 
worldj as heretofore. A bright dream over- 
dhadowed me ; it fled, and left me on tbe con- 
fines of tbe tomb, witbout tbe sympatbj of one 
beart to 8ootbe me tbrougb it8 dreary wa8te ; 
but I will not dwell on tbat — all Í8 forgiven, 
Ada^ and God grant tbat tbe peace wbicb Í8 
now wltbia mj beart may evermore dwell in 
your8.*' 

*« Can tbat be, Frank?— can tbat be ?** 8aid 
Ada. '^ Every word you speak awakens a pang 
witbin my bo8om. Franky" 8be continued^ in 
a I0W5 q[uick Yoice> ** I 8ball soon foUow you to 
tbe grave ; pláce your band upon my beart— 
listen to it8 beating8 — feel tbÍ8 feverisb puke 
— all bespeak my approaching dÍ88olution ; tbe 
8pring8 of life are 8apped. Sucb ba8 been tbe 
effect of remořse— euob ba8 been tbe force of 
tbe conflict witbin me.^ 
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% Francis had sunk back on the bed, 
when he finished speaking, ezhausted and 
breathless; but the words of Ada seemed once 
more to arouse him^ and with an effort, he 
raised himself upon the pillows to listen to 
them: then, bending forward, he fixed his eyes 
searchingly upon her face, where the round 
hectic flush on her cheek, the bright and rest- 
less eye, too clearlj told the truth of her asser- 
tion. And a light gathered in the duU eye of 
Sir Francis, a smile passed over his features^ 
for the thought that she wouid nevěr be Ef- 
fingham's arose within his mind — they were 
the last symptoms of the selfishness of love ! 

'* It is so, Frank/' said Ada, as she met the 
dim and strained glance of her husband ; . *^ it is 
so. Oh, say once i^ore we are reconciled in 
deathl Frank, if you couid tell the misery I 
háve endured, perhaps you would pity as well 
forgive me." 

But he answered not, though his look yet 
lingered upon her; a film gathered slowly over 
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the dark blue eye, and a sligfat spasm sbook hiB 
frame; his lips vainly stroYe to articnlate 
words ; but he was epeechless, for the death- 
pangs had seized him. 

That nigfatj Sir Francia died. 
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CHAPTER v. 



Ob^ shrined within my heart his name will be, 
Until deatb cbills tbe life-blood circling tbere ; 
I am not one of tbose wbose early love will die, 
Whose heart will own anotheťs sway, when hope 
Of fírst affection eyer being retumed 
Ib dead. Love was a part of life with me — 
That vrithered ; I but live upon the past. 

Manusoeipt. 



It was some months after the death of Sir 
Francia Ellerton, that one day, as Elfine Har- 
olde returnedj from her usual drive^ to her 
aunťs residence in Hyde Park Gardens (for 
the faniily was again in town^ excepting Mn 
3 F 5 
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Harolde, who was on a visit to his daughter at 
Harlington Castle) a letter from Ada was giveD 
to her by the serrant 

** From Ada ?" enqaired Lady Granard. wbo 
accompanied hen 

'' Yes, aunt/' anewered Elfine^ and she 
hastily read the letter tbrough. 

'^ Is she better ?" said her aunt, who saw 
by Elfioe's anxious countenance^ that there was 
some particular intelligence working on her 
mind. 

**Wor8e/' answered Elfine, in a hurried 
tone ; ^* she is ordered out of the country ; but 
she does not seem alarmed at ber illness, and 
attributes her acqaiescence to her phy8Ícian'8 
advice, solely to the persuasions of my uncle. 
And yet^ aunt, there must be some grounds for 
fear,mu8t there not? — else they would not sode- 
cidedly háve advised her to pass the winter in 
Italy — would they? And this is the conse- 
quence of that bad cold, which she said she 
had caught when she first wrote to us — 
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how glad I am that my uncle went down to 
see her !" 

*'Give me the letter, Elfine,'' said Lady 
Granard ; and after her niece had handed it to 
her, and she had perused it, ahe said, 

" She makes light of it, however; and yet, 
from my brotheťs postsoript, there seems to be 
an immediate necessity for her eetting oíF as 
quickly aspodsible. He says they wili be up 
in town next week." 

"Ha8 uncle written, then?" said Elfine, 
v^ho in her hurry had only looked at the fírst 
page of the letter. 

"Yes— I suppose you did not turn over 
Elfioe," said Lady Granard. 

^^ I was thinking of Ada, aunt ; if she leave 
England, 1 will go with her.*' 

^^ Then I suppose I must join the party ; 
else I fear I shall be left at home, in solitary 
dreariness. But Ada ! dear Ada ! 1 hope my 
brother'ď fears háve magnifíed the evil, and 
that she isnot so dangerousiy ill as hepresumes 
her to be." 
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'^Ido not know, aunt," answered Elfine; 
^* uDcle is not easily frightened. I wish I coald 
0ee Ada.** 

^*1 mák 80 too^" rejoined Lady Crranard; 
** but we shall^ next week." 

^' That Í8 Buch a' long time to wait," mur- 
mured Elfine ; ** I will write to uncle, and ask 
him why he and Ada cannot leave Harlington 
Castle before then.^ 

" Don't be foolish, dear,** súd Lady Gran- 
ard; **how can Ada arrange everything for 
her departure within that time ?" 

Elfine sighed, and threw down tbe sheet of 
páper which she had taken up, and Lady 
Granard left the dřawing-room, to throw off 
her cloak and bonnet. 

** Not one spared," Elfine murmured, in a 
low Yoice, as her aunt dosed the dooř behind 
her. ^^Ada, Edward, and mjself^ all háve 
been nnfortunate. What a change in our 
family these last three yeare háve wrought" 
<^ Elfine/' said Edward Hardde^ who entered 
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at the moment, '^ is it trne, then^ that Ada is 
80 very ill ? I met aunt on the stair-case, and 
fihe told me you had the letter." 

'^ There it is, brother,** said Elfine, and she 
pacNsed it to him. 

^'She mnst be ill, indeed/' said Edward 
Harolde, after he had perused it. *^Poor 
Ada I And yet she writes in such spirits — well, 
all the better; she will the sooner get over it. 
I meant to leave town in a few days* Elfine ; 
but I cannot now. -I must remain to meet 
her." 

" Will you not join in our travels, Edward ?'* 
asked Elfine, who thought she understood 
from his words, he had no intention of doing 
so. 

^^I cannot ye^decide/' he replied, and he 
bent musingly over the table : then, as a rapid 
rush of blood coloured his brow, he said, " If 
you remain one hour in Paris, I wiU not ao^ 
company you." 

" I know not what routě we shall take,^ as 
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yet," answered Elfine ; " but I wUl endearour 
to fínd out^ before uncle questions you, as I am 
sure be will, upon this subject." 

"Thank you, Elfine/* said her brother: 
<Hbere is your letter; and if Ada ^rite again 
before she comes to town, let me know. I do 
not^ however, think this illness the effect of 
the cold she said she caught two months back. 
A few weeks after the death of Sir Francis, I 
went down to see her, and then she was look- 
ing very ill — when you and aunt were with 
her, was she well?" 

" Far from it ; but we attributed her indis- 
position to grief, and therefore forbore to notice 
it. She was better when we left her." 

^^ She seems to like solitude, Elfine : since 
that time, she has not expréšsed a wish to see 
you at the castle, has she ?* 

** No ; it is true," said Elfine, " she has not. 
Strange,** she thought; "I care not to 
háve her with me, savé when I think I may do 
her good, now that there is a sorrow so deeply 
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rooted in my heart — a sorrow that 1 dare not 
speak oř— and it is the samé with her, per- 
haps." 

'^ Well, good evening; Elfine," Baid Edward 
Harolde, rising from his seat. 

*<Do you not dine with us?*' asked El- 
fine. 

*'No; not to-day — good bye," he an- 
swered. 

As the dooř was opened to let out Edward 
Harolde, the servant announced Mr. Lascelles, 
and Elfioe, who foUowed her brother from the 
drawing-room, to disembarrass herself of her 
outer clothlng, was obliged to retům, as she 
met him face to face. 

*'How very inopportunely you call, Mr. 
Lascelles," said she; '*we háve but just 
returned from our drive, and I find you 
here !" 

Tbere was some degree of pettishness in her 
manner, as she said this, that did not please the 
gentleman in question ; for though he was ušed 
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to her plain epeaking, he found it, in geaeral 
accompanied with that fascinating playfiiUiees, 
which was the chief cbaracterístic of Elfine, 
and of whioh^ on the present occasion^ it was 
entirelj dlvested. 

'^Is my presence^ then, unwelcome. Miss 
Harolde ?" said he, in a tone of hurt yanity ; 
** if 80, 1 will instantly relieve you from it," 

^^I said not so, Mr. Lascelles/' answered 
Elfine, with a half smile; *'and if I díd not 
frame my words to the ezact degree of polite- 
ness your pride, oř vanity, or whatever you 
name that restless spirit which makes you 
dwell upon my phrases with such disagreeable 
particularity, requires, let it suffice you to 
know, I háve received bad news to^day." 

" It does — it must suffice," replied Mr. Las- 
celles, with a perfectly satisfied air^ *^ the more 
so, because your words seem to imply that you 
háve noticed— I must say, with distinguished, 
with transcendent penetration— the paiticular 
attentíoa I bavě always endeavoured to show 
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yoiL And thÍB, Miss Harolde, ia the point on 
wliich my happiness, present and futore, de* 
pends. Yee; if you will allow — ^if you wiD 
eanction the continuance of those attentions 
and consent that at Bome distant period of 
time, you will consider yourself mine — with 
what an overflowing heart would I thank yon I 
ToDgue could not ezpreas, eyes oould not look 
the deepnesB of my gratitude. Speak then» 
loyeHest of women, and oonfinn my hopesl 
Oh, bid me not languiah beneath the sentence 
of despair T 

Though there was a smile npon the Upe of 
Elfine, as Mr. Lascelles finished speakingj she 
quickly repressed it, when she saw she had to 
answer him ; qoietly and ooldly — for she noticed 
an irreprescáble aasurance of his offer being ao« 
cepted, visible in his every glance— she re- 
plied, 

" I háve not remarked any particolar degree 
of attention^ which you seem to say you háve 
paid me. Your manners to me háve been the 
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same as you display to every lady I háve seen 
y ou converse with ; and — pray niark my words, 
Mr. Lascelles — I would not wish it had been 
otberwise. Of course, I suppose I must ac- 
knowledge myself flattered by this mark of 
your preference — and I do so; and haying 
dpne BO^ beg you will allow me to withdraw." 

And^ with a bow, she was leaving the room, 
when he gently retained ber by the dress. 

" Stay one moment, fair one," he said : ** lips 
děny, when eyes assent. Your words are so, 
ambiguous, that I cannot comprehend them. 
Is it that you mean my behaviour must be the 
same in public, though you will indulge me 
with fonder hopes in private ? Or, is it that 
you wish a preference more marked, more de- 
cided, more éclatant f If so, say but the words, 
and your wish is a law to me. Yes, yes; 'tis 
80 — lips děny, though eyes assent, as I háve 
heretofore expreseed myself. Yes, eyes as- 
sent — those bright eyes answer me affirma- 
tively." 
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^ Tben/' said Elfine, with an ezpressive tosa 
of her head, while her lip curled in contempt, 
" I am afraid yoa do not see clearly. Gene- 
rally, I speak as I think ; in the present oase, 
there is no second meaning to my words, I 
assure you." 

"Theiíy^ said Mr. Lascelles, with a long 
sigh, ^'I but hope agaiust hope?" 

" Assuredly, yes,'* answered Elfine, with a 
smile she could not repress, as she saw the 
languishing and reproachful look he cast upon 
her, 

" I háve nothing to live for, if 'tis so," re- 
joined Mr. Lascelles. ^^Miss Harolde, may 
you some day repent the exquisite misery you 
háve made me feel." 

"Your words seem to reproach me with 
having encouraged your attentions/' said El- 
fine ; ** you know well I háve not You were 
as assiduously polité to Lady Qranard as you 
were to me, therefore, how could I dream of 
what this moming has shown to be the caser*' 
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And Elfine, indeed, had but considered him, 
and even then did, aa one of that olaes of fas- 
cinating beings called gentlemen-flirts — ^which 
was pařily the truth — as it maj be recollected 
that it was her fortuně which had first induced 
him to address her. 

*'You might háve knawn — you mighthave 
guessed — that was but to cover, for awhile, my 
love for the <}harming object before me,^ re- 
plied Mr. Lascelles, in answer to Elfine. 

''My feeHngs not being interested on the 
subject/* said the lady, '^perhaps you will 
allow my penetration in that particular to háve 
been at fault.** 

*'Crueir murmured Mr. Laacelles; "I 
leave you, for I see you are inexorable." 

And with a heavy sigh, and a reproachful 
shake of the head, he departed. 
. ^ Ah," said Elfine, as the dbor closed upon 
him, ^' there was a shake of the head ! — ^'twas 
as ezpressive as that of Lord BurGegh, in the 
Critic. His love I a mere fancy : the prospect 
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of a soitable match — that waa what prompted 
him to addresfl me. Love I conld one who 
truly loyed epeak in that etrained and emphatic 
fitylel" 

And Elfioe, witbout another thought about 
Mr. Lascellesi sat down to read Ada'B letter 
through once more, and tben went to dresa for 
dinner. 

At the end of the following week, trne to their 
appointment, Ada and Mr. ELarolde arrived in 
íiondon. Elfine was shocked to eee the change 
wrought in the appearance of her oousin^ 
whose weeds made the ghastly paleness of her 
complexion, and the bright red spot on either 
oheek, which too truly told the rayages of de- 
dine, Btili more strikíng. Ada, indeed, ap- 
peared in better spirita than usual; and the 
flashiDg of the dark blue eye, the continual 
smiie upon her lip, sométimes inspired as much 
hope in her observers as she eeemed to feel 
herself. 

Did she then feel assured of her recovery ? 
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No— 'She felt her death certain^ and it was that 
bade the smile live upon her lip, and tbe ílash 
sparkle in ber eye, wben toneš of mirtb and 
happiness were around her; for had she thought 
of living for some years longer, she would bavě 
dreaded the future. There would bavě been 
trials she mast háve feared, temptations which, 
perhaps, she migbt not overcome. She migbt, 
in the conrse of time, see Effingl^^m, and listen 
to words of love, wbicb she knew, wbich she 
felt^ in ber own beart, were scarcely to be 
withstood. As it wasy she hoped to die ere she 
agaln met bim, and tbe tbongbt bronght back 
peace to ber spirit. 

She acceded to her father^s and ber pby* 
sician^s persuasions, to pass tbe winter in Italy ; 
she knew well it would but prolong ber life for 
afew weeks— afew months, at tbe farthest^ 
and she strove to give a semblance of truth to 
their hopes, by following their advice. 

She nevěr betrayed to ber friends that she 
knew her own death was at band — not eyen to 
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Elfine did slie whisper it — and tbey thought 
she knew not ber dangcr — too well did she 
know it, and nncerelj did she rejoioe in it. 

In a shert time, they were ready to leave 
England, and Edward Harolde accompanied 
them, for their routě being direct for Switzer- 
land, they intended to pasa but one night in 
the Capital of France. 

They setoff for Dover, thatthey might crosa 
over to Calais, as the shortest sea-voyage was 
reckoned the best for Ada — and unknowing 
how loDg it might be ere they returned to their 
home, the Harolde family, again united, set sail 
from England. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Once more thou'rt before me, 

In beautj and life ; 

But a shudder creeps o'er me, 

And awakena the sirife^ 

That was biiried within me, and seeminglj slept, 

Though in silence and anguish its vigil was kept. 

But yet, in my BadnesEf, 

One solace reínained-— 
No eje saw the madness^ 
Mj bosom that pain'd. 
Thou wert not before me ; but now all must know 
The thoughts that are buming beneath this pale 

brow; 
For thou art before me^ in beautj and life, 
And mj lips speak the language of passion and 
strife! 



The Harolde family, on their way to Italy, 
traversed France as rapidly as possible, and 
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iocliniog towards the soutli, cntcrcd Swltzcr- 
land by the routě of Lyons. 

The variotis accidents that usually bcset 
travellers seemed to enlivcn Ada, and though 
sometimes exhausted at the cud of the day'c) 
journey, she^ in generál, was as cager as the 
rest to set forward again next morning ; and as 
Mr. Harolde marked the quiet laugh, or the 
gentle smile that accoinpanled the chccrful 
words his daughter cvcr spokc, his spirits, 
which had been saddened down by apprehen- 
sions for the future, rose. 

** Do you feel yourself better now, Ada ?" 
would the old man say each hour of the day, 
and, wrapping her.shawl or mantle aroun J her, 
look enquiringly for an answer. 

And better," would Ada reply, with a smile 
as she looked up into her fatheťs face ; yet at 
times, as she did so, her eyes fílled with tears 
for she knew that they soon must part; that 
each hope which soothed his anxious solicitude 
was falše. Yet she tasted the delights of the 
VOL. III. a 
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marvels around her ; tbe gloomy scenes of the 
Chartreuse, the tnagnificent and awful majesty 
of the Juras, and the placid lakes embosomed 
in the mountainsj were viewed with feelings of 
as deep enthusiasm, as if, strong with healtb, 
she had climbed their mgged sides, and gazed 
uf)on them in the transport of a lighter spirit, 
and a more quiet heart. 

It was a calmer, but deeper feeling that 
possessed the mind of Ada; for the near ap- 
proach of death had given to her that intensity 
and depth of thought, which ever fixes on the 
worksof Nature, to raise itself from earth; and 
so it was, that when gazing upon the scenes 
Burronnding her, she heard the. voice 
of Eternity within her heart, and girded in the 
bdunds of imagination, some part of the won- 
droQS visions of Futurity, Yet she could not 
faaTe embodied them in words ; some thoughts 
we bavě, which rather must be íelt than spoken, 
for no language could express the fulness of 
delight they bring unto our souls, or the glories 
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they reveal to our understandings. Yes, the 
words that our lips frame are too poor to dell- 
neate the thoughts and the feelíngs that the 
Spirit from on high, sometimes awaken within 
USy and the uplifting of the heart in silence, is 
the only means whereby a sense of our grati- 
tude is shown. How imperfect, then, must be 
our natures, since not in words, much less in 
deeds, can we express one tenth part of the 
love we should bear towards the Creator or the 
gloríeswhichin Hismercy He sometimes reveals 
touš! 

When Ada, however, had looked upon the 
glorious sky of Italy, and dwelt upon the 
bright and beautiful marvels of that favoured 
land, long ere they arrived at Naples, which 
was the point of their destination, her heart 
had sickened for the home of her youth, Ohi 
yeamingly did her spirit cling to the hope of 
once more beholdíng England, of treading 
again the chambers of the Old Hall, though 
it might be but a few hours before her death 
3 G 2 
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It was on the third week after their arrival 
at Naples, that one evcDÍng, Elfine and Ada 
sat together, watching the last beams of the 
setting sun, sparkling upon the vast extent of 
water before them. Elfine had been singing ; 
for Ada loved mueic, and now that ehe had not 
the strength to sing, ehe often asked her cousin 
to bring her harp to the side of the couch on 
which sbereclinedjthatshemight accon^pany her 
on it, to ber favourite eongs. It was in this way 
they had spent the prosen t evening ; but each 
had now desisted from their amusement ; Ada 
became tired of the half-sitting posture, she 
was obliged to assume to touch the harp, and 
Elfine who sang but to please her, willirgly 
remained sílent, as the last chord from the in- 
strument died away. 

Ada had nevěr mentioned the name of EfiSns:- 
ham to Elfine, since the day of her marriage 
nor did the latter now ever epeak of Charles ; 
their intercourse was less confidential, yet 
withal kinder than before, for each seemed to 
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understand the other's thoughts, excepting that 
Elfine kiiew not the circumstances ařtenJing 
the death of Sir Francia; she saw alone that 
her cousin felt assured her recovery was hope- 
less, and she knew by her silence on the sub- 
ject, that she yet loved Effingham. But Ada 
read more clearly the heart of Elfine. She 
watched her often in silence, when reclining 
motionless upon her couch through exhaustion, 
she thought she slept ; not so — her glance 
penetrated to the heart of Elfine, when in the 
dim twilight, she saw the bright tear roli down 
the pallid cheek, until, as if striving to conquer 
her einotion, she would dash it away, and braid 
the dark hair, her hand had pushed from her 
burning brow, more carefuUy, so that no one 
might surprise her while thus giving way to 
sorrow. Oftentimes too, she heard the step of 
Elfine bending towards her couch, and felt 
her hand arranging the shawls wrapped round 
her, while her Ups were pressedupon her brow 
in a loug lingering kiss. DId Ada speak in 
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those momonts ? No— her heart was too full— • 
the Tolce was hushed ; but the tear trickled 
slowly from beneath the downcastlids. 

On the present ocoasion a long pause fcA- 
lowed the last sound that the strings of the 
harp sent forth, and the two cousins sat mus- 
ing in silence. At length Ada aroused herself 
and beckoned Elfine to eome nearer; and she 
came^ and encircling the neck of her cousin 
with her arms, she knelt beside her, asking her 
what she wished for, But Ada spoke not 
directly, until Elfine repeated her question; 
then turning towards her with efibrt, she said 
earnestly, — 

'^ You still love Charles Lennox, Elfine, do 
younot?" 

Elfine started, and after a momenťs hesita* 
tion answered '^ yes,^ adding hastily, 

" Do not speak of him, Ada.'* 

" But I mu6t," said Ada, kindly and calmly, 
'^ it is of him I would speak, Elfine, I want 
you to promise me that if he ever should 
return — * 
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*' He nevěr will," interrupted Elfine^ 
**Nay, but listen," said Ada, "hear me out, 
dearest — if he ever should return to England 
while you are yet unmarried, promise me, El- 
fíne, that you will not meet Lim proudly or 
coldly, however strongly your pride may urge 
you to do 80 for tbe moment ; for your b^art, 
I know, will nevěr beanotbeťs, and in thelong, 
dreary hours of life, how bitter will be tbi 
thought that twice you háve lost him through 
that spirit of pride, wbich has caused tbe sor- 
rows we both mourn. I know not why, yet 
I feel sometimes, when I think of you and 
Charles, a presentimsnt that he will come 
back, and on that slight hope, Elfine, I bavě 
ventured to force thb promise from you* Ohi 
do not then meet him proudly or coldly, I háve 
felt tbe sad effects of such a spirit. 1 disdained 
to show tbe sligbtest shade of feeling when in 
tbe presence of Effiogbam, and ezperience bas 
taught me, how falše was tbe course I persisted 
in« Had I not seemed so insensible to every 
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endeavour on his part to please me, I míght 
háve been happy — could I be so now ? Elfine, 
you know not w hat has happened ; listen^ but 
do not ever breathe a word of what you hear 
to my father, to my friends — all has been with 
me as you once predicted, ere I gave my hand 
to Sir Francis. Do you not recollect your 
words?— you said, *thatthe love wherewith I 
then loved EfSngham, wouid not cease after 
my marriage with Sir Francis, that 'twould be 
the sealing it there for ever ;' — and you eaid 
truly — yes, ever wishing to forget him, I ever 
thought of him — loved him. And when^ and 
when, after he saved my life, he came to bid 
farewell, andin the madness of his passion, told 
me that he loved me^ I had not strength to 
epeak one word^ and I listened in silence^ and 
my heart betrayed me I Elfine, my husband 
heard al), he knew that I loved Effinghiam, and 
yet he forgave me ! What has been my life 
since the day when at the altar I became his 
wife? one continual struggle to forget hira 
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whose name is engraven on my heart. Let 
not 8uch a life be yours, Elfine, nevěr marry 
unťil ihe afFection which you now cherish, dies 
away. Thode are the words you said to me, 
but I repeat them, for you háve, perhaps, long 
long years to live, and a step which fixea our 
fate may be hastily taken in a moment of paa- 
sion, and as hastily repented of^ though it can 
nevěr be undone, but a promise to the dead 
must at lea^t bid you tbink ere you deciJe." 

"But you will live, Ada," said Elfine, tear- 
fully. 

^' Speak not of that," answered Lady EUer- 
ton, with a melancholy smile, " it cannot be 
long before the grave closes over me, Elfine, 
once more, I ask you to give me the promise 
I require, say you will not meet Charles Len- 
nox proudly and coldly ! on your side was 
the fault, Elfine, —I háve heard all from 
aunt." 

'* And can you think then, Ada," said Elfiine 

" that I would meet him proudly or coldly ?— 
3 G 6 
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ah no I my onlj fear wouid be that he shoulď 
see my love expressed too clearlyl Yet think 
not tbať I could ever ask bis forgiyeness ere be 
sougbt me; for if be despises me, wouId not 
tbat be asking him to love tbe person be des- 
pised ? But, Ada, if one word were uttered 
by bim, one look were directed towards me, 
wbicb migbt sbow tbat every feeling of affea»- 
tion towards me was not dead, tben — tben, I 
would pour forth tbe innermost tbougbts of 
my beart ; but not else, not else/' 

"And I would not wieb it otberwise," eaid 
Ada, " for if be loved you no longer, it would 
be an uDnecessary bumiliation, as it would 
neitber restore happiness to bim or to your- 
seíf." 

"You speak," said Elfine, and she raised 
ber dark eyes to tbe face of ber cousio, as if 
to read ber inmost tbougbts, " you speak as if 
you felt assured Charles would return." 

^^Yes," said Ada, witb a sigb, **yes; some- 
times a bope becomes a certainty, a tbougbt. 
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reality ; thus^ perhaps, it will be with mine." 

" Oh I would that it might be so 1" said El- 
fine, " but it nevěr will— or at least if he re- 
turn, he will nevěr seek me again." 

And ODce more both were silent. 

" Now play me some lively tuně, Elfine," 
said Ada, at length, *^ I cannot speak much, I 
am tired. Flay me that pretty, fairy-like 
waltz we ušed to dance together at the Halí, 
how I love to hear those merry tunes of child- 
hood ! they call me back to the happiest hours 
of my life.'' 

And Elfine began the waltz. 

While the strings were ringing merrily be- 
neath her fingers, Mr. Harolde entered the 
room, and walking straight up to his daughter, 
sat down by her. His spirits seemed more de- 
pressed than usual, for the physicians had that 
hour told him that scarcely a hope could be 
entertained of her amendment. He sat ia si- 
lence by her, and seemed not to listen to the 
music of Elfine, till suddenly, as if the tuně 
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struck him with some painful recollections, he 
said^ 

"Do not play that, Elfi — do not play that, 
'">"^ child." 

He thought of Ada, a happy and a joyous 
child, whose health, then seemed to promise 
long years of life ; and now he saw her dying 
before him ! 

"Ada wished meto play it, imcle," were 
the words with which Elfine answered him, 
and she stopped instantly. 

"Elfine," eaid Ada, " come hither." 

And as Elfíne bent down to listen, — 

^' Leave me," she said, *« for awhile, I would 
speak alone with my fatheť." 

Obeying her cou8Ín'8 wish, Elfine left 
the apartment. When they were alone, Ada 
took Mr. Harolde's hand within her own, and 
after holding it a few momente, pressed it again 
and again to her lips; the action seemed 
to arouse the old man, who had not yet spoken, 
and be looked at his daughter, his eyes half 
blinded with tear?. Ada caught the glance, 
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and the words which were on her lips died 
away, for she saw he knew her danger, and she 
féared to incréase his grief. 

" Father," at length she said, in a low and 
tremulous voice, '^ I would return to England ; 
though these scenes are bright and beautiful, 
still they are not like mine own home.'* 

But Mr. Harolde was silent. 

" Father," said she again, **I must draw 
my last breath in the old Halí — I would not 
die here — I would not be buried in a foreign 
land." 

" Why talk you of dying, child ?'* said Mr. 
Harolde ; in a vóice that betrayed the truth 
too well ; *^ You are yet young — " 

" But 1 must die," interrupted Ada, " that I 
feel ; and, father, if I did not, I could see the 
truth written upon your countenance. Do not 
strive to deceive me — I must die." 

And the old man burst into tcars. 

" Then you knew, Ada," he said, " thén you 
knew that you were dying : and you were so 
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good, 80 gentle, and so cheerful, while I^ the 
first moment I knew it^ could not keep the 
secret in my own bosom, to spáre the feelings 
of my cbild.*' 

*^ Oh 1 long ago, I knew that I was dying," 
.replied Ada ; and as he wept, she wound her 
arms around his neck, and whispered, ^^ It 
must be so, father dear; I must retům to 
England — and when returned, die and be at 
peace : promise me that we shall leave this 
pláce as soon as possible." 

And while he promised he would gratify Her 
wish, he pressed his child convulsively to his 
bosom, and sobbed aloud. 

But the grief of a father for his child, who 
can pourtray 1 

The first beams of the morning's sun shone 
brightly within his daughteťs apartment, ere 
he arose from his seat, to seek that repose 
which, now that he knew the fate of his only 
child, scarcely ever came to rest his wearied 
frame. 
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Within a week'8 tlme, the Haroldes were 
retracing tbeir routě towards England. 

Poor Mr. Harolde I he saw his daughter'8 
health decline every stage of their journey 
homewards, and at length, when tbey arrived 
at Dijon, 80 worn and exhausted did she seem, 
that they were forced to remain tbere for a 
couple of day8, to wbich Ada^ tbougb eager to 
be at bome, did not object, for sbe knew sbe 
could not proceed^ as ill as sbe tben felt berself 
to be, and sbe boped, by thus recruiting ber 
strengtb, sbe sbould be enabled to continue tbe 
journeyj witbout further delay. 

On tbe second moming of tbeir stay at 
Dijon, Edward Harolde, wbo felt relieved 
wbenever be could avoid tbe presence of bis 
uncle or bis aunt, stroUed out to view tbe city. 
He bad asked Elfine to accompany bim ; but 
she was engaged witb Ada, and refused, so 
that he went out alone. 

It was after an houťs walk, within tbe 
to WD, that, as he was retuming througb the 
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principál street, to the hotel where they loclged, 
l.e lieard a sudden shout behind, and the 
rattling of wheels over the stones: thinking, 
however, it was the Diligence arriving from 
Paris, he gave himself no further trouble about 
the matter, and conrinued to walk in the middle 
of the road, at the samé páce as before, fcr he 
knew well that lumbering vehicle ever gives a 
noisy notice of its approach, long before its 
vicinity becomes dangerous, and therefore, he 
stepped not to the side of the street, as he saw 
his hotel about twenty yards on before him. 
But, on the present occasion, he paid dearly 
for his carelessness, for ere he had time for 
secondthoughts,hefelt himself knocked down on 
the stones, and his arm crushed by one of the 
wheels of a vehicle paseing over it. A travelling- 
carriage, which had come up the street at a páce 
truly English, was the cause of the accident. 

Both the lady and the gentleman who were 
insidc, instantly alighted ; but the former sank 
back fainting, as she caught sight of the features 
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of Edward Harolde, who lay apparently sense- 
les3, close to the carriage wheeh. Soon, how- 
ever, she again sprang forward, and bent over 
him with an expressioa of the deepest anguish 
on her countenance. 

It was at this moment that Edward Harolde 
opened his eyes, and fixed them upon her, with 
a look of retuming consciousness ; and a change 
came over his brow and cheek, while, assisted 
by tho8e around, he raised hiniself from the 
ground, and staggering forward, his look yet 
fastened upon her ; he muttered audibly, 

" Coralie ! She haunts me still." 

And Coralie stood motionless, unable to 
speak, until the gentleman who was with her 
approached, and noticing her extréme emotion, 
attempted to lead her away from the crowd 
that had gathered round them, at the samé 
time addressing himself to Edward Harolde, ir 
a voice of strong agitation. 

" I am sorry — ^^I am deeply grieved," he said, 
in the French language, " to háve been in some 
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measure the cause of this accident, Sir Edward; 
my niece claims mj attention for one moment 
— in the next, I am with you/ 

But neither the person he addressed, or 
Coralie, heard the words he spoke ; the latter 
only knew that he was leading her from her 
husband^ and \iith a half uttered Bcream, she 
disengaged herself from his grasp, and sprang 
again to the side of Sir Edward, who was leaning 
against the carríage for support, exciaiming, 

" He is my husband, uncle — you cannot part 
US. We háve killed him! we háve kiDed 
him!" 

And she sank down at his feet, in strong 
hysterics, weeping bitterly for some seconds, 
then bursting into fits of wild, shrieking laugh* 
ter. 

" Také her away ; také her away — she is 
mad," murmured Edward Harolde, and he 
strove to move on ; but too weak fór the effort, 
he reeled, and caught at the sides of the car- 
raige, to prevent himself from falling» 
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Shocked at the 8cene> though not compre- 
bending it> the Comte de Chateauneuf — for it 
was no other than he— strove to raise bis niece 
from tbe ground; but she resisted him, and 
with a screatn of terror, clung doser to Ed- 
ward Harolde. 

At tbis momenty Mr. Harolde, wbo bad been 
attracted to tbe windows of tbe botel by the 
disturbance in the Btreet, and wbo now saw tbe 
prominent part bis nepbewplayed in it,burried 
to tbe spót, and forced bis way througb the 
crowd to bis side. 

Edward Harolde, tboogb faint from pain^ 
and overcome with tbe scene before him, in- 
stantly recognized bis uncle, and passing tbe 
arm that was uninjured througb bis, said, 

**Lead me away, quick— else I sbalí falK" 

But the arms of Coralie were dasped tightly 
round ber busbanďs knees, and he could not 
stir, though he felt an increasing faintness 
creeping upon him. 

It was at tbis juncture, that a young and 
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mild looking woman stepped forward from the 
people around, and advancing towards Coralie, 
began addressing her in those soft, sweet 
epithets the French use eo eoothingly, while, 
winding her arms round her waiet, she endea- 
voured to make her release her hold on Ed- 
ward Harolde. 

It was the first voice that seemed to strike 
Coralie ; turning her large dark eyes upon 
her, with a half unmeaning look, the wild 
shriek upon her lips dieu away, and her handa 
became unclasped ; assisted by the woman, she 
rose, and leaning upon her arm, she foUowed 
her through the crowd, accompanied by the 
Comte, to a small shop on the opposite side 
oř the Street, into which they entered. 

The instant that Coralie arose, Mr. Harolde 
dragged his nephew through the crowd to the 
hotel, for he felt by the weight with which 
Edward leaned upon him, that the faintness 
which had seized him could be no longer re- 
eisted ; and his apprehensions proved true, for 
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as they reached the coffee-room, he sank down 
at his uncle'8 feet, ínsensible. 

Three weeks from that day was the stay of 
the Haroldes protracted at Dijon, ia conse- 
quence of the serious injuries Edward Harolde 
had received, and the fever that accompanied 
them. 

The morning after the accideiit, a lady, closely 
veiled, called at the hotel, and asked to be per- 
mitted to see Miss Harolde. 

Elfíne had scén the latter part of the scene 
of the last evening, from the window, and heard 
the rest from her brother, who had called her to 
his bedside the moment he came to himself. 
She guessed, therefore, who it was, and not 
knowing how to act, it was with some embar- 
rassment that she entered the apartment where 
they told her the stranger waited. 

She entered, and Coralie — for it was she — 
arose from her seat with an effort, and raising 
her veil, as she advanced towards Elfine — 

*^ You know me," she said, in a tremulous 
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voice, " and must knoTv my errand, Miss Har- 
olde. My hueband — your brother — is he dan- 
gerously ill ?" 

" I fear so," aDswered Elfine. 

" Mon Dieu^ ayezpitiéde luiT murmured Cora- 
Ke> and large tears roUed over her cheeks. Then, 
in another moment, " May I," she began, in a 
low and faltering voice, "may I see him?" 
Butere Elfine couid ans^rer, Bhe added hope- 
lessly, " Yet that I know he will not permit — 
but if for one moment I could! No, no; I 
feel that cannot be, after what has passed : not 
one single doubt rests in his mind as to my 
guilt. Iben, turning towards Elfine beseech- 
ingly, as if to try every means to obtain her 
wish, though she had not a hope she 
would succeed, ''Can I not see him?*' she 
said. 

" It was but last night," answered Elfine, 
and she uttered the words with difl&culty, for 
she knew the pangs they must awaken in the 
heart of Coralie, ** my brother made me pro- 
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mÍ8e> if ever I should see you> to repeat the 

words he bade me listen to." 

"And what were those words?" asked 

Coralie, with a blanching cheek and a quiver- 

iufr lip. 

"'Telí her,' he said," answered Elfine, 

" * that as deep as the love I once bore her, 

is the abhorrence I now feel for her — that if 

she asks to see me> I nevěr will allow her. Bid 

her not to cross my path again.'/' 

Coralie listened in silence, and it was some 
titne ere she spoke. At length, 

*'Idid not think to meet him here/' she 
sald, in the calm accents of despair ; " telí him. 
Miss Harolde, that I háve obeyed the words 
he spoke to me in England ; I háve nevěr 
sought him since that time. Miss Harolde," 
continued she, in a more agitated manner, 
" even if you deem me guilty, you cannot re- 
fuse me Sne request ; it is, that as long as we 
remain in this town, I may know, by some 
means, whether the danger of my husband— of 
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Sir Edward — increases. Yet, my stay here 
must be a secret to all your family, else, en- 
quiries may arise, and— and — " 

'*I understand you," said Elfine; "you 
would wish nothíng known; but my uncle 
already knows part of what has happened, from 
Edward, who was delirious, and must know 
more." 

*' Delirious !" exclaimed Coralie ; '*then he 
is very, very ill ?" 
Elfine was silent. 

" Oh, you will let me know every morning^ 
whether he is better — will you not?" con- 
tinued Coralie; '^ I will come myself — I will 
send our servant — for I must not come hither, 
I forgot ; but let the message be from your 
own lips. Miss Harolde — I beseech you, do me 
this kindness !" 

**I will — I will indeed," answered Elfine; 
and as she looked upon the pale and beautiful 
countenance before her, where the dark eye 
pleaded beseechingly, and the wbite lip quivered 
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iu the eamestness of prayer, she exclaimed un- 
coDSciously, aloud, 

^' It could not be so-^she cannot háve been 
false : this, this is not the effect of remorse." 

'* No, no," said Coralie, *' it is not. Do you 
then doubt what he believeB ? Is it he then 
aione, who is so hard-hearted, so cruel I Miss 
Harolde, if words are aught with you, then 
listen to mine, while calling upon the God in 
whom I háve trusted, frora my youth upward, 
I invoke his direst vengeance upon me, if I 
ever, even in tLougbt, strayed from the love 
which I vowed to your brother before His altar 
— and I pronounce this prayer unshrinkingly, 
because I know my words are tnith." 

** I believeyou,'* saidElfine> with an impulse 
she could not resist, and her voice was lowered 
to its Boftest tone. 

Coralie looked up, yet spoke not, until she 
had gathered her veil around her once more, 
then, stepping towards Elfine, she said, 

*' Háve I then met with pity, with belief, 

VOL. III. H 
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where I least expected it? I oannot tbftnk 
you; but, believe me, I feel your Qympathy 
deeply. ^Dd onoe more I ask you not to for- 
get what you háve promised : my uncle'8« the 
Comte de Chateauneufe, servant will be each 
moming at the hotel* to eDquire affcer Sir Ed- 
ward Harolde — remember, remember, there 
is one whose very life depends upon the 
apswer." 

Aud wrapping her shawl abput her, so l^l 
entirely to conceal her figuře, she huriied from 
the apartment. 

Unú\ the very moming of the Haroldes' 
departure from Dijon, did the footmen of the 
Comte visit the Uotel, and each time did El- 
fine see him, and bid him deliyer such messages 
tQ Coralie, as might in some degree allay her 
anxiety. 

They l^ft the city, just as the grey da\^n of 
day was breaking gently over it ; but ere El- 
fine stepped into the carriage, she gave a notě 
to oue of the waiters, with directions to place 
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tt in the hands of the Comte's servant, should 
he call as was his wont. It was addressed to 
Coralie, and contained the assurance of her 
brother'8 recotrery, and an intimation of their 
departure. But the last lineš were those that 
Coralie dwelt upon with tears. 

"If," they. said, **you are innocent, as I 
sometimes deem you to be, in špite of what I 
háve heard from my brother — and he has told 
me all — you háve my sincerest sympafchy, my 
tenderest regard ; if otherwise — but I will not 
pain you by repeating what I once thought of 
you, for I must believe the looks, the tears, I 
háve witnessed ; the words I havelistened to — ^ 
else deeper than ever woman yet feigned, must 
be your hypocrisy, your guiJt, if they were 
not the true tokens of a heart that has been 
fsdthful through every trial, and is so still." 

Mr. Harolde, Lady Granard, and Ada, now 

knew Edward Harolde's history, for partly con- 

scious that he had uttered some words, which 

he knewcould notbe forgotten in the delirium 

3 H 2 
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attendÍDg bis fe ver, he queetioĎed Elfine upon the 
subject, and finding his suspicions verified, bade 
her explain all to Lady Granard. ^ ^^But," he 
added; 'Met them not breathe her name to 
me — all must be buried in seeming forget- 
fulness." 

And Elfine did as her brother wished, and 
Mr. Harolde, and the rest of the family obeyed 
his injunctions, and not one word^ one look es- 
caped them, that might in any degree allude 
to the subject. 



> 
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CHAPTER VIL 



A fearfid thing it is that love and death maj dwell 

In the samé world I — She faded on, and I, 

Blind to the last, there needed death to telí 

Mj trusting soul that she could fade to die 1 

Yet ere we parted, I had mark'd a change, — 

But it breath'd hope — ^'twas beautiful, though 

strange : 
Something of gladness in the melodj 
Of her low voice, and in her words a flight 
Of airy thought, alas ! too peiilouslj bright I 

And a clear sparkle in her glance, jet wild, 
And quick, and eager, like the flashing gáze 
Of some awakening and all wondering child, 
That fírst the gloríes of the earth surveys. 
— How could it thus deceiye me ? — She had wom 
Around her, like the dewj mists of mom, 
A pensiye tendemess throngh happiest days, 
And a soft world of dreams had 8eem'd to lie 
Still in her dark, and deep, and spirituál eje. 

Mss. Hemans. 
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The SprÍDg hath eome again? — the joyfúl Spríng' ; 
Ágain the banks with clustering flovrers are spread ; 
The wild bird dips upon ita wanton wing : — 
The child of earth is numbered with the dead? 
Thee, neyer more the sunshine shall awake, 
Beaming all redlj through the lattice pane, 
The steps of fríends thj dumbers may not break. 
Nor fond fiímiliar voice arouse again, 
Death'8 ailent shadów veils thy darkened bro w*— 
Whj didst thott linger ? — ^thou art happier now 1 

Hon. Mm. Noeion. 



It was on a bright cbeerful evening towards 
the end of May, tbat the Harolde familj caught 
a first sight of the HalL The setting sun was 
shining stiongly upon its old grey wallsi and 
all around seemed to rejoice in the breath of 
Spring, then clothing the earth with ita 
bríghtest verdure. The grass green fields on 
either side of the road, through whí<ďi the 
carriages slowly passed, refresfaed by a shower 
that had fallen an hour previous, were glitter-* 
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ing with the dew-drops weighing upon each 
slender blade, and the wild flowers climbing 
tbe bedgesy seemed, one and all> crested with 
diamonds. Birds were ohirrupiag round their 
nests amidst the tall trees that rose in sharp 
reliéf i^ainst the clear blue sky, where soine 
fleecy clouds were cbasing each other across its 
surface, and the rush of the evening tide upón 
the eands was heard in the distance. The 
scene around was peaceful and lovely, and yet 
how sádly did the eyes of the travellers rest 
upon each well-remembered spotl Ohi longi 
Ungeringly, tearfully, they gazed around theoi, 
and called to mind past hours of happiness ; but 
Ada was not of them ; her frame was too ex- 
hausted, her eyes too dim, to recognize the sur- 
rounding countryé Her head reclined upon 
her fatheťs shoulder, her eyes were half-closed 
and her long, auburn hair, partly unbound by 
the restlessness attending a journey^ hung in 
dark dishevelled tresses round a face, pale even 
to ghastliness, while upon the white forehead, 
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the blue veins seemed starting, so distinctljr 
were tbey traced ; tbe work of deatb was too 
well told upon tbat yet beautiful countenance 
— tbe 8un tbat bad set would nevěr rise again 
upon the breatbing form of Ada EUerton. 

Sbe spoke not, sbe moved not, for tbe 
letbargy wbicb sometimes precedes deatb, veas 
upon ben 

At lengtb, tbey came to tbe old iron gates 
of tbe park, and tbe porter seeing tbe carriages 
approacb, bastened forward to open tbem, tben 
joyously ran to congratulate bis master on bis 
retům ; but a sign from Lady Granard stopped 
bim ere be bad uttered tbe words tbat were 
upon bis lips. Beckoning bim to come near, sbe 
told bim íq a low yoice, tbat bis young mistress 
was ill, and must not be disturbed; bidding 
bim at tbe samé time telí tbe otber servants not 
to meet tbem at tbe entrance balí, excepting 
tbe bousekeeper and one of tbe footmen. And 
tbe man, witb a look of sorrow at bis master. 
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whom he could but just see, silentlj sbut the 
gate and walked awaj. 

They stopped before tbe Halí; Lady Gra 
nard and Elfine quickly descended from the 
carriage, as did Ed\¥ard Harolde from his, 
which he had had all to himself sioce they left 
Dover, because his sister and aunt wished to 
be with Ada, and liked not to travel in a diffe- 
rent vehicle. Approaching his uncle, who was 
endeavouring to lift his exhausted daughter 
from the carriage, Edward took her gently 
from bim, and was carrying her up to her own 
rootn, when she suddeuly seemed aroased by 
the bustle around her, aod whispered faintly, 

" Not upstairs, dear Edward, not upstairs — 
to Elfine's boudoir." 

And obeying her wish, he turned towarJs 
it, entered, and reclined her on one of the 
sofas. 

This was the apartment where she had met 
Effingham, after he returned froia tiie Conti- 
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nentj and where he had spoken the words tbat 
had severed them for ever 

^^Thank you^ Edward," murmuréd Ada, 
**8eewhere my father is, will you, dearest? 
IsElfinehere?" 

**Yes, yes," said Elfine^ who had foUowed 
them dosely , and drawing a chair towarde the 
8ofa> she sat down by her side. 

In a few minutes Edward leflt the room, and 
Ada again sank into that sfcate of listlessness 
and exhaustion, from which she had been but 
lately ^roused. Hardly, however^ had he de- 
parted, before they were again disturbed by the 
entrance of the housekeeper^ who approaching 
Elfine, said, ** I beg your pardon. Miss, I háve 
been looking for Lady Granard, but I cannot 
find her, I wished to telí her, Miss, that there 
is a gentleman in the further rooms, who an 
hour before you came, called here, and asked 
for the family, and when I told hiro you were 
away, he begged leave to walk through the 
apartments, and I did 'nt like to refuse him. 
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Mis9^ for he often ušed to be bere eotue time 
ago — Mr. Effingham is bis name." 

** Effingham !" exclaimed Ada, wbo over- 
heard the bousekeeper's words, whilst a 
faint flusb passed over her deathlike 
features, ^^ Effingham, did she eay, Elfine ? 
where is he ?" 

^' Husb, Ada I" cried Elfine, alarmed at the 
yiolence of her emotion, ^' he is in the next 
room, I see him advancing towards us. Oh 
Atkinsonl" continued she, turning to the- 
housekeeper, " telí him, telí him, not to come 
hither now — ^it will kill her." 

But in another moment, Effingham was in 
the room ; instinctivelj Elfine rose, and her 
figuře for a minuté hid Ada from his view. 

*^MÍ8S Harolde," said he, as he quicklj met 
her, *^ you must excuse my rudeness in being 
here at such a time ; I was told you were not 
expected until to-morrow." 

But he was now near enough to see the 
traces of tears upon the cheeks of Elfine, and 
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with a start of apprchensioD, he baštily asked, 
** Is it tnie then, is Ada, is your cousin so very 
ill ? I heard from the housekeeper tbat she 
was not io good health/' 

^' That is EffiDgham'6 voice," said Ada, with 
a sudden effort to raise herself from the couch 
on which she lay. '* Is he here already ?** 

And half uncloeing her eyes she lifted them 
to his face. 

Effingham turned and recognized her he so 
loved in the emaciated and scarcely breathing 
form beside him. 

** Good God !" he exclaimed, as the truth 
burst upon him, " she is dying I" 

^* Effingham," said Ada, in a short and bro- 
ken voice, '' I do not see you now — there is a 
mist eome overmine eyes ;but I hear your voice 
— come nearer ! Yeti know not what I would 
say — but that the love which wasever yours, is 
yours still. It is not wrong to avow it now, 
Elfine, now that I am leaving the earth ; or if 
it be, God pardon me I Ah I love is woman's 
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life — tbat dead^ hope dieth witbin her^ and 
deathy is welcome ; Effingham, Effingham," 
continued she, and her voice waxed faioter and 
fainter, while the gasps of breath with which 
she spoke, became painfuUj distinct, '^we 
háve botb erred againet one wbo is dead ; but 
he forgave us — and I trust Heaven bas doně 
the samé." 

She was 8Ílent> and tbere was a long pause ; 
Effingham spoke not. At the first sound of 
her voice, he had bent over her with the eager 
Bcrutiny of one wbo would know the worst at 
once, but as his eye rested on her wasted frame 
and the exclaaiation, 

*^ She is dying 1" burst from his lips, tbat 
searching glance changed into one of fixed 
despair, and while the words she slowlj ut- 
tered fell upon his ear, the steadj brillianc; of 
his dark eyes, centred immoveablj upon her 
countenance, became dim, with the large teare 
tbat gathered in them, and, one bj one, roUed 
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from beneath the wide eztended lids ; yet not a 
Bound did the closed lips utter. 

** EjBingham," said Ada, and, for an instant, 
she raised her large toft^yes to his face with a 
momentary light, *^ you háve loved, as deeply 
as I háve loved I" 

And their eyes met, though tears half 
blinded the glance of Effingham. 

"Loved you;" he said, **ye8 — ^and that 
love was ever increasing, yet ever hopeless — 
until of latě — until of láte— when I thought 
to win you for my bride — do not wrong me, 
Ada, those hopes, those prospects were pictured 
as far distant I came hither this morning to 
view the home of our youth — I entered, and 
heard that you were ill — scarce has an hour 
passed since then, and I stand beside you dy- 
ing — is it thus we meet, thus we part ?" 

Did Ada speak of the vow, which the last 
moments of her husband had wrung from her, 
and which reflection in after times, but con- 
firmed? No^she could not then pain Effing- 
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ham. Haif ehrinking from the embrace in 
which he had enfolded her, as sbe tumed onoe 
more towards him with the strained and clouded 
glance of the dying, she sank back upon the 
sofa; — eagerly did both Effingham and El- 
fine bend forward,— there wasa short sigh^ and 
the words^ ** father, Elfine," issued from her 
lips — the next moment Ada EUerton lay dead. 
And a silence^ long and unbroken savé by the 
sobs of Elfine, who had throvtrn herself upon 
the lifeless form of her cousin^ pervaded the 
apartment. 

*^She is dead/ at length said Effingham/io 
a low and ínterrupted voice ; **^ ehe is dead — 
and I may not linger by the death-bed of the 
beloved one : a 8tranger's threshold is no pláce 
for the mourner^ whose grief no eye may wit- 
nesSj whom none may console — they know not 
the searing of the heart whose rashness has 
undone both." 

And he gazed upon the still pale face before 
him ; upon the livid lip^ the cold and glassy 
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eye— would they not speak to him as they had 
once spokea I Alas, tbose lips were closisd for 
ever, and tbe light of the dark blue eye bad 
fledy nevěr to retům I He gazed, until bia 
brain reeled witb tbe painíiil tboagbts that 
came tbronging to bis mind, and kneeling be« 
side tbe reraaina of her he loved. 

^* Will you not speak to me, Ada ?" be said^ 
wildly, " I love you — I love you ; but you are 
still and motionlesa, and will not reply. He 
is dead — ^the avowal is not guilt as heretofore. 
One word, to say that you háve forgiven me. 
Throw tbose cold árms around me, and telí me 
I am loved : I care not if the embrace be death^ 
so that I die with you I Still mute and motion- 
less I Has then the dream of light faded, that 
erewhile hovered o'er my path I Id she whom 
I worshipped dead 1 No— not dead — there is 
still warmth upon her lip : change, change, the 
fixed expression of that blue eye, Ada, and 
bend them upon me with the samé loving glance 
which, but a few seconds since, lived there." 
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He bowed himself to catch the look he 
eought ; but as he met the stony glance of the 
corpse> he sank back, and a shudder thrilled 
his frame as he passed his hand across his brow, 
to recall his wandering ideas. 

"Death, death," he murmured, **thelivid 
lip, the pallid cheek may telí thy tale, and jet, 
we love to gáze upon them; 'tis in the eye 
alone we dread to look, when the Ught of life 
Í8 gone> and we yeil it from our sight— ^thy 
triumph is too dearly written there I" 

Again he bent over the lifeless remains of 
Ada, but this time, calmly and coUectedly, and 
preseed his lips upon her brow and cheek; 
then, rísing> he cast a long, lingering look upon 
her, and hurried from the room, and from the 
house. 
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CHAPTER VlIL 

Slight are the outward signa of evil thought, 
Within, within, 'twaa there the spirit wrought ! 
Love shows all cbanges — Hatě, Ambition, Ouile, 
Betraj no fíirther than the bitter smile ; 
The lips* least curi, the lightest paleness thrown 
Along the goyem'd aspect, speak alone 
Of deeper passions ; and to jndge their mien, 
He who would see, must be himself unseen. 
Then, with the hurried tread, the upward eje, 
The clenched hand, the pause of agonj, 
That listens, starting, lest the step too near 
Approach intrusive on that mood of fear : 
Then, with each feature working from the heart, 
With feelings loosed to strengthen, not depart ; 
ThAt rise, convulse, contend — that freeze or glow, 
Flush on the cheek, or damp upon the brow, 
Then, Stranger I — if thou can'st and tremblest not, 
Behold the soul — the rest that soothes our lot ! 
Mark how that lone and blighted bosom bears 
The scathing thought of execrated years ! 
Behold — but who hath seen, or e'er shall see, 
Man as himself — the secrei spirit free ? 

LOBD BlBON. 
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Oh, look not on me with thoBe sad, dark ejeii 

And think no more upon the past ; 
Thougli once thou did*st not Heed my síghs, 

Yet, jet, I loved thee to the last 1 

Yes, when I tumed unto the land, 

Whence thou didst teach mine heart to straj, 
I wept to view the well-known strand, 

And wished me &r away. 

Though thou didst spurn the wanderer lone, 

Mj heart clung fondlj unto thee ; 
Thou wert the one, the onlj one, 

Who oould haye lured me o'er yon sea I 

Then look not on me with those sad, dark ejes ; 

Oh, knowest thou not th&t those who love forget, 
When ónoe the loved one asks, past injuries, 

And softlj whisper, " I can loye thee yet T 



It was about a year after the death of Ada^ 
that old Mr. Harólde and Elfine, for the firat 
time^ intended yisiting towa. He had íelt the 
loss oí his daugbter deeply, and had entirelj 
secluded himself from society till, on the pre- 
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sent occasioD, indaced by the earnest solícita- 
tioDB of Lady Granard, he resolved, for the 
saké of his niece^ to pass a few weeks at her 
residence in London. 

Elfine, before this, had often endeavoured to 
draw his thoughts from the painful subject 
which occupied them; but her efforts were 
useless — he brooded over it continually^ con- 
fining himself to the room where Ada died, 
and the only exercise he took was a walk to the 
village church-yard where she was buried, ac- 
cordiag to a wish expressed during her Ufe- 
time. 

" Elfine/' said Mr. Harolde to his niece, on 
the morning they had fixed for their departure 
írom the country^ ^'Elfioe, we can walk to 
Needham before we start, can we not? — it is 
but seven o^clock, and we háve finished break- 
fast." 

" Tes, dear uncle," replied she^ who knew 
that he meant their usual visit to Ada's grave > 
"yes, I am ready.*' 
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And throwing a shawl over her moming 
dress^ she ran for her bonnet, then^ returning> 
took the arm of her uncls; and stepping from 
tbe breakfast-room on to the lawn^ through 
the opened windows^ they were soon on their 
way to the village. 

It was a fresh, beautiful morning, and the 
little church-yard, with its tall trees and white 
tomb-stones^ rísing here and there through the 
long grasSy looked 80 cool and so cheerful a 
retreaty as the golden Bunbeams shone upon it 
that the imagínation of the gazers, for the first 
momenty scarcely pictured its precincts peopled 
with the dead. Ah I had their steps directed 
them closer to those stones, where the last 
tribute to departed worth was given, where the 
eorrows of the mother for her child^ the hus- 
band for the wife> were inscríbed, perhaps^ the 
shades that dimmed the sight of the mourners 
when they gazed upon that quiet spot, where 
a narrow space of ground contained all that on 
earth they loved and Uved for, then would cast 
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tbeir spell upon them, and on the bright, suniit 
path, which wound through the enclosure, 
there would rest a sfaadow, and the murmurs 
of the breeze around thero^ thej wonld fanoy 
breathed the low wail of the dead I 

The old man sat beside the grave of his 
daughter, and Elfine remained in silence near 
him; for he liked not to háve the painAil 
thoughts in which he indulged, distnrbed by 
the slightest remark from his niece ; nor did 
he heed her, as with gentle hands she tended 
the flowers she had planted round the grave of 
her cousin, The deep red rose, the wild for- 
get-me-not, the silver lily, bloomed beside it 
in unfaded beauty — for Elfine nevěr let a 
drooping blossom touch the tomb> or a dried . 
leaf fall upon it ; she gathereďthem when their 
first íreshness passed away, and the dusters of 
flowers seen there were ever bright and glow- 
ing. 

Mr. Harolde remained long in unbroken 
silence beside the grave, until Elfine gently 
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remíaded him of their walk bome, and be 
arose ; 8oarcely> bowever, bad he doně so^ ere 
tbey were startled by the sound of a foot-step^ 
and raising their eyes, tbey looked tbrough tbe 
ihick foliage of tbe trees before tbem^ and be- 
beld Everard Effingbam. He advanced, but 
did not perceive tbem, nntil atriking from tbe 
beaten track^ be stepped aside, and in a few 
seconde stood at tbe foot of the grave of Ada 
Harolde^ and before her father and Elfine. 

The sarprise on the' part of Elflne soon 
passed off, for sbe knew bow be bad loved her 
cousin, and wondered tiót tbat be sbould^ at 
ohanee times> visit her grave. The samé 
thought straek Mr. Harolde, wbo baving 
always decided tbat Everard liked bis child, 
attributed the rupture of the oontract between 
them solely to ber, and it was, therefore, in a 
moved tone of vx)íoe tbat be addressed bim, 
apking, after tbe usual salutation, bow be had 
come to pass tbrough Needham tbat mom- 
ing. 
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**It 18 my mornings' ride/' replied Everard, 
ÍDcoherently} for he was deeply embarrassed at 
the meeting ; and — and— the situation of the 
church induced me to—" 

But he stopped^ conscious of the falsehoods 
he was uttering. 

^^ Induced jou to dismount, and také a 
nearer survey of it — was it not so, Everard ?'* 
said Mr. Harolde, kindly^ and with a pressure of 
his hand on Effingham's> for he guessed the 
motive of his visit to fhe church-yard, and the 
parenťs heart yearned towards one who had 
loved his child. 

Effingham merely replied by a monosyllable 
nffirmative of what Mr. Harolde suggested, 
and the latter, seeing his embarrassment in- 
crease^ continued, 

*^ You will walk home with us, Everard^ will 
you not ? We leave the halí, for town, to-day, 
and this — and this," said the old man, ^^ is my 
last visit, for some time^ to the grave of my 
poor Ada — we came here rather earlier than 
usual." 
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EfBngham did not reply, but walked on ín 
silence, by his eide, while Elfine loitered behind 
to give 8ome directions, about her flowers, to 
the old gardener, who weeded the pláce, and 
then hurried on to overtake her uncle. But 
once again, she turned back, and addressing 
the man, who was now bending his steps 
towards the yillage, after his mornÍDg's 
work, 

**Does that gentleman, whom you sa^ but 
just now speak to my uncle, come here often?" 
«he said. 

" Věry often, miss," answered the gardener; 
'* but generally of an evening, after I am gone 
from work : in passing and re-passing from the 
village, in the summer-time, I could not help 
noticing him. He always sits by Miss Ada^d 
grave, miss, and hever goes away — at least, I 
nevěr saw him do so — without taking one of 
your white lilies — and that was the way you 
lo3t that large, beautiful one last week, miss^ 
which you grieved so about, I dare say." 

VOL. III. I 
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'^ Perhaps so/' said Elfine^ and wishing him 
good morning, she left him. 

Effingham wouid not walk home with tbem ; 
he said he had left his horše at a little distance 
off, and therefore could not ; and Mr. Harolde^ 
who had merely asked him tbrough civility, 
did not press him. 

Upon their arrival in town, after the firét 
erquiries on both sideswere over, Elfine asked 
Lady Granard whether she had seen Edward 
lately. 

**Yes," she answered; **almost every day 
since I left the Halí. He has been in town 
these two months — and, áprop^ of that, I háve 
strange news to telí you of him. You must 
know, he was very regular and dutiful in his 
visits to me, until yesterday, when after haying 
promised to dine here, he disappointed me, and I 
passed the evening wondering why he did not 
come, as he has been always very exact to his 
word. This morning, however, I received a notě 
íroro him^— there it is," continued she, handing a 



\ 
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letter over to Elfine, ** make what you can of 
it/' 

« Let me héar it, Elfi/' sáid Mr. Harolde, 
" let me hear it" 

And Elfíae> ín acquiescence to her uncle'8 
desire, read the folio wing words, aloud: — 

"^ Unavoidable circumstances^ mj dear auBt, 
made me break my engagement with you : by the 
time this reachesyou, 1 shallbe on my way to France 
— ^indispensable business calls me thither. If Elfíne 
wiahes for my address, telí her Meurice's Hotel. 

Herc were some words crossed over, and 
then the writing continued : 

^ And yet; I may as well telí you at once — the accu- 
sation with which 1 branded Coralie was falše. I 
cannot explain now — ^you shall hear fróm me when 
at Paris — adieu ! 1 write in haste« 

•* * Edwakd Habolde.' " 

" He writes," observed Lady Granard, with 
a smile, **a8 if he were very much hurried— he 
had scarce need telí us that.'' 
3 I 2 
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•*Poor fellowr 8aid Mr. Harolde, <a 
can 'easilj imagine he is beside himself witb 
joy." 

"I wish— I wish I knew more,** exciaimed 
Elfine ; '' I aiways thought her guiltlesa." 

"Yee, you were ever her tniest advocate^ 
wlienever we spoke of her/' saíd Lady Gran- 
.ird. 

** I miist write to Edward to-morrow, aunt,** 
řaid Elfine, ^' I cannot bear suspense." 

" Aye, aye," eaid Mr. Harolde, ** let ub know 
all about it as soon as possible — poor boy I he 
suťfered so much at Dijon." 

And the conversation changing, Elfine wouid 
fain go and read her brother's letter again — ^in 
her own room — to muse and ponder over it, 
until called to join the family at dinner. 

And now for the ezplanatlon of the mys- 
tery. 

On the evening that Edward Harolde had 
purposed dining at Hyde Park Gardens, he 
received a letter posted from France, and di- 
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rected in a band totallj unknown to hím. 
Bioging for lights, he proceeded to read it ere 
he left the hotel, and as be did so, the flashing 
of the dark blue eye, the odouríng of the cheek, 
bespoke that the matter it contained waa of 
much iuterest to him— ^in a v^ord, the letter 
was from Madame de Lallane, and the intelli- 
gence he perused was 8uch as might weU 
cause the deep emotion visible upon his counte- 
nance. 

•* Edward," she wrote, *' you are pluajed in 
grief — gřief that no faaman means can, appa- 
rently^ assuage. Yoa háve loved, and she 
whom you loved proTed falše — ^yea, the bride of 
a few weeks dishonoured him for whotn she 
seemed to sacrifice all ; and you parted, as you 
deemed, for ever* 

*' If I were to telí you that this tale of woe 
18 but a dream--that in less than a few mo- 
ments it will vanish, and you will be restored to 
happiness, to peace, you would bid me not de- 
ride the sorrow of your heart with an idle hope; 
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Yet, Edward, the words that follow are trath 
— alaa, alas, too aoon yon will find them to be 

^ Edirardy Coralie de Yilleblancbe ia aa pare 
and 8potles8 aa the wouian who firamed the tale 
of infamy, tbat diabonoured ber, ia perjured and 
ginlty ; and yon will carse tbe fiend tbat in- 
rented H-— cnrse, tben, one wbo loves, wbo 
adores yon— cnrse tben Marie de ^leblanche 
— Marie de Lallane I 

"Yes, I loved you — ^lored you witb tbe 
wildest passion tbat ever Uved witbin the beart 
of womahy and tbat love led me to tbe deepest 
erimea. Liaten, wbile I recall its commence- 
ment/its increaae— but not ita endl No, no 
— eyen now, witbin tbe cloiistered cell wbere I 
write tbese linea, over wbicb buming tears are 
falling, my beart beats pasaionately for yon ; 
eacb tbougbt of mine, eacb feeliog, is centred 
upon bim wbom I bavě loved unto idolatry«^ 
wbom I bavě wronged too deeply to implore 
bia pardon I 
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*' But I will be calm ; 1 will strive to relate 
what now mj souI shrinks from with horror, 
and uDveil the artifíces 1 employed to calutnai- 
ate Coralie. 

*'Do you remeinber the day when, at my 
uQcle'89 the Comte de Chateauneuf 's, you stood 
with me upon the terrace of the castley and saw 
beneath, De Lallane pláce a wreath of white 
roses on the brow of Coralie? Do you re- 
member the words he addressed to me ? — the 
iook that dwelt so liogeringly upon her, as she 
moved laughingly away? Suspicion racked 
my mind — ^I thought my husband loved her ; 
I watchedy and saw 'tvvas so ; and from that 
momeoty I hated Coralie with a hatred so in- 
tense, 80 deep as to stop at nothing to gratify 
its revenge. Had but my husband loved me 
then, — then I would háve striven to conquer 
the passion I had cherished for you, Edward ; 
but he loved me not — she had won his beart 
from me, even aá she had won yours. 
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" She had won De Lallane*s heart — (k sure 
proof I had of this, some time after. 

^ One evening. Madame de la Tremouille, 
who felt indisposed, asked me to arrange her 
desk, which she had left open 8ince the morn- 
ing, on her dressing-table. As I was taming 
óver the papers, a letter suddenly fell from a 
secret drawer^ the spring of \iřhich I had un- 
consciously touched, and in raising it frotíi the 
grodnd, I eaw that the saperscríption was in 
my husbanďs hand-writing. It was addressed 
to Coralie, and hastily opening it^ 1 read the 
contents. Deadiy was the wratb théy created 
in my bosom. Written some weeks before his 
inarriage with me, they spoke of the hope of 
anntdling our rautual contract— of winning her 
to listen to his suit. How my heart throbfoed 
with rage, as I thought of the insnlt he had in-^ 
tended to offer me I I swore nevěr to forglve 
him — yet did my hatred centre more fatálly 
upon Coralie, and dark, dark were the thoughts 
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that thronged withia my mind — that urgeJ me 
to contrive the destruction of her dearest hopes, 
even as she had defltroyed mine. Yet, sh^ 
nevěr saw those Unes, Edward ; my aunt, it 
seems, intercepted them, ere they reaohed their 
destination, and in the contemptuous silence 
De Lallane, perhaps, thought she designedly 
kept upon the subject, he read a finál blow to 
his wíshes, and instantly desisted from any 
further attempt to break his engagements with 
me. 

All this happened at my uncle*s, where I 
saw that the too obvious attentions of my hus* 
band had become painfuliy irksome to Coralie 
•r— yet this stayed me not in my wild pian of 
revenge. I resolved to darken her irreproach- 
able character with suspicion, that your affec- 
tion for her might receive a check, and die 
away —I knew not then that she was your 
wife. Yes, so that you met her no more, I 
cared not for the rest ; I thought I should be 
happjTcould I but háve known you had parted 
I 5 
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from ber for ever^ and I hinted to you as truth^ 
the taie I had framed in the írenzy of despair 
and unrequited love ; but you believed me not^ 
tben, and the words that I purposely let fall 
were easily forgotten in the smiles of Coralie. 

^ The moment came wben De Lallane knew 
that bis lovre for Coralie, unless restrained, 
would soon be known, and he shunned ber; 
yet that did not pacify me. I had seen how 
fondly you were bound together by the lies of 
affection ; I beard that song she sang to you 
one morning, in your native language, wben 
De Lallane and my šelf, both urged by jealousy> 
interrupted you ; and the maddening torments 
of that bitter passion clung round my heart — 
and the Evil Spirit wbispered me a scheme 
that would at once cover with scorn and con- 
tumely, or consign to shame and dishonour, at 
least in your mind, if not in those of others, 
the innocent victim of my hatě. I risked it, 
atid it succeeded. 

** Yes, it succeeded — the more so, because 
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you could Dot bear to breathe the secret of 
your dísbonour to the world; in secret you 
loved, were wedded, and eeparated. But I 
knew Dot she was your wife, else I should bavě 
dreaded the consequences for you -* for De Lal- 
lané. 

** Those letters, Edward, were forged — all 
savé the one I first gave you, which I before 
alluded to, and which, in truth, I found in 
Madame de la Tremouille's desk. Yes, those 
letters were forged : my hand guided the pen 
with which they were written — my mind 
framed the guilty tale they discloeed. And 
that braoelet, Edward — there was a time when 
had I known I should perpetrate the crimes I 
bavě doně, I would bavě prayed for death to ' 
shield me from the dread scenes of guilt which 
I bavě gpne through; but love; love, hath 
made me what I am — love, which, when un- 
governed by reason, by religion, becómes the 
parent of every passion that can sully the 
human beart ; that reigns the master-spirit oí 
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the temper it awakens witbin us. That bra^e- 
let ! — Edward, it was my band that placed tbe 
miniatuře of De Lallane witbin it — the poř- 
trait of my aunt had previously been there, for 
it was ona she had given Coralie. 

" And how, you will ask, could such an evil 
thought spring up witbin me ! Edwardy it was 
tbe suggestion of the fiend — and I listened to 
it. 

*^One day, I entered CoraHe'8 room, with a 

message from my uncle, and finding she was 

not there, I sat down beside her dressing-table 

to await ber presence. As I did so, my eye 

fell upon tbis bracelet, which she had left there 

with some other jewels ; taking it up, I began 

to examine iU through mere listlessness, and 

happening to open tbe locket, I observed that 

the miniatuře was loose, and at my second 

touch it fell out on the table before me. I 

know not how, but on a eudden, the thought 

passed through my mind^ of inserting a smail 

portrait of my husband, which had been set 
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ÍD8Íde a large signet ring, and given to me on 
our marriage, and wbich I continually wore. 
Tbat thought became a reál crime. I looked 
at the ringy and as if the powers of bell bad^ 
witb tbe temptationy secured the ineans of fur- 
thering my sebeme of vengeancey I easily ex- 
tracted tbe miniatuře from its setting, and found 
tbat it exactly fitted tbe locket of Goralie'8 
bracelet. I gazed upon it — I tboagbt of you, 
and of your indifference to me, your affection 
for Coralie — I tbougbt bow tbe discovery of 
tbat miniatuře, by you, would oonfirm tbe tale 
I bad devised to telí you, and alienate you for 
. ever from ber ; and batred stifling eacb better 
4eelÍDg of sbame, and of remorse, I closed tbe 
locket upon tbe portrait of De Lallane. I bid 
tbat of Madame de la Tremouille in my band, 
as I beard footsteps approacb, and in anotber 
moment, Coralie entered. Walking straigbt 
to tbe dressing-table, she clasped tbe bracelet, 
wbicb it seems sbe bad forgot, upon ber arm, 
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and afler listeDÍng to the Comte's message, 
followed me írom tbe apartment. 

**Two days aílter, I gave you the lettera, 
which you believed to be a sufficient proof of 
the truth of m^ tale. But, Edwardy there is 
one circumatance which, though it will not 
palliate my guilt with regard to Coralie, must 
still, in some degree, clear me from being the 
wilful participator of the scene of blooddhed 
that folio wed — again I call on Heaven to wit- 
ness, I knev^ not then she was your wife, as 
you afterwards declared to me : no, I did not 
wish to involve you in danger, nor yet my 
husband — my wbolé hatred was centred in 
her. alone. • 

'^ Thank God I another crime was not added 
to the guilt that already oppresses my soul 
with terror and dismay — my husband recovered 
from the effects of the wounds he re- 
ceived in meeting with you ; but I had to bear 
that which seared my heart to the quick — De 
Lallane fell ill of a fever in the south of France, 
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the ensuíng summer, and died. On bia death- 
bed, he calledmeto him5 and afikedmy forgive- 
nesá — for what ? — Edwardy for the Iotc he had 
borne Coralie I He said, he knew I had per- 
ceÍTed it ; the frequent tears^ the sigha he had 
80 often seen with me, were proofs of this^ and 
again and again he asked my forgiveness for 
the uoha^piness it must háve caused me. 

*' My forgiveness I sbould I not háve knelt 
and asked his?— should I not háve prayed to 
Heaven to shield me from that earnest and en- 
treating look, which he fixed upon me? It 
seared my heart the while I forced my lips to 
speak the words of peace, and of pardon, which 
he implored me to utter. 

'* Again I had to listen to his thanks ; but 
my brain reeled, aud I was on the point of 
revealiug all, when I fell senseless to the 
grouud. 

'' A few days after he died, and I retired to 
a convent, and there, in the dim twilight, in 
the silence of night, I beard a thousand voices 
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fibriek forth my guilt to a lidteniog wórld ; and 

cowered dowD by tbe thought, that one day 
'twould be revealed, and tbe wild, wild dreams 
of nigbt prove trne, my beart witbered with 
hatě, love, and remorse, I took tbe veil. 

** 'Tis midnigbt novr , and urged by tbe con- 
feesor, to wbom alone beside yourself I bavě 
related tbe tale of guilt^ witbin my nárrow cell, 
I write these lineš ; tbe only restitution I can 
make for tbe woe rwith wbicb I wrung your beart, 
Edwardi 'Twas long ere be brougbt meto 
tbis — I could not bear to proclaim my infamy 
to bim I loved — would it not bid bim curse me 
for tbe misery I bad vvrougbt ? Curse me tben, 
Edward, and tbat curse will bring me to tbe 
grave — tbe grave tbat I wieb for, and yet 
sbrink from I 

'* Tbey talk of peace witbin tbese walls — 
when will it ever visit my bosom ? Tbey^bid 
me pray— prayl— ye?, I bavě knelt upon tbe 
cold damp stoues of n)y cell, and raised my 
clasped bands towards Heaven, and I bavě 
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murmured words of prayer— but I dare not 
now : — I heard strange voices mocking me — 
repeating the verj words I ottered; and I havc 
started up shuddering* and gazed around ; in 
the shadows I háve seen dark fígures moving — 
were they not fíends mocking me ? — am I not 
doomed — domed ? 

^' Ilush I 'tis the midoight bymn from the 
chapel below — but I am ill, and need not leave 
iny cell — ^^how softly it swells tbrough the 
vaulted.aisles! its words seem full of peace^ or 
love — are such addressed from Heaven to me ? 
They telí me yes, ía it so, Edward ? but you 
will answer no^ you will be implacable, and I 
dare not murmur I I may not ask for pardon 
from you or Coralie — how then can I ask it 
from the God of Heaven ? if I dread your re- 
f usal^ must I not dread His ? Yet here each 
day they praise His mercy towards sinners — 
can it be that I shall be forgivcD ? 

^^ My brain is sick with the fancies that turn 
within it ; I am weary, and a fever búrns in all 
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my veins— yet the holý father said that ibis 
first step towarda virtue^ would in part bring 
back to my heart that peace, igrhich I yet 
Bcarcely dare hope for. He said, that to know 
those whom I ^ronged happy agaln through 
my means would be comfort to my soul. Did 
he think so? Happy 1 — ah 1 that cne word re- 
vive8 all my grief — ^yes, you will be happy, 
happy with Coralie I 

^^ Since I wrote those last lineš, Edward, I 
háve prayed — prayed for myselP, for you, aud 
for she whom you love — prayed that the hap- 
piuess, I ODce so ruthlessiy destroyed, once 
restored, might be iastÍDg, and I am calmer 
DOW— the spirit of prayer at length visited me. 
Edward, from what I know of Coralie, I dovuot 
despair of her forgiveness ; sLow her this let- 
ter; it will justify you iu whatever harshness 
you may háve ušed towards her, and it will 
telí her, that on her persuasions alone I rest my 
hopes of ever obtaining your pardon — for I, 
the guilty, the despised one, dare not ask it 
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'^FarewellI your name nevěr more may be 
uttered by my lips— in tbought you must be ban- 
ished from my mind — alas! that cannot be I — 
yet must I strive to win my heart from you, to 
fix it upon Heaven. 

M. L." 

How tumultuoudy, wildly and how happily 
did the heart of £dward Harolde beat, as 
each line of Madame de Lallane'6 letter im- 
pressed the conviction of the perfect innocence 
of Coralie upon his mindJ 

'^ I must seek her/' he said as he withdrew 
his eyes from the faded j^es before him^ where 
the tears of the writer had half obliterated thě 
characters traced upon them, '* I will seek her 
this instant 9 the gentle and the injured one ' 
but how will she receive me ?" 

And the tbought that his harshness might, 
by this time, háve created a feeling of resent- 
ment in her bosom, and quenched the love, 
which had been so deeply wrongcd, for a mo- 
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ment blanched his cheek, until her parting 
words recurred to his memorj. **Seek me,*' 
she had said^ '^ seek me Yihen the truth shall 
be revealed — not to ask pardon for the present 
and the past, but to find the love of her yo«i 
now spum, faithful and enduring to the 
last!" 

His preparations for departure were made 
that night, and hastily writing the few linea 
we háve noticed to Lady Granard, the next 
daj saw him off for Calais. 

Having seen Coralie nnder the protection 
of her uncle at Dijon, when he arrived at 
Paris, his first steps wére directed to the Hotel 

de Chateauneuf, Rue R , where he learnt 

that the Comte and his niece had that morning 
left for Bellevue. This was the residence 
where the most eventful scenes that preceded 
tbeir separation had passed, and Edward/who 
knew its situation well» without a inoment*s 
delay, proceeded on his journey, hoping to 
arrive tbere before night. 
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It was full an hour after sanset when he was 
admitted within the walls of the Cbateau — 
eagerly he askpd whether he could see Made- 
moiselle de Yilleblanche? 

*' Not at preseat," said the servant he ad- 
dressed^ looking inquisitively at the roagh 
travellinc;; cloak, which entirely conoealed Ed- 
uard Harolde*s fine figuře, and which was 
covered with du&t, " on dine — pray what does 
Monsieur want ?— the Comte has company to- 
day. Monsieur," he continued with some he- 
sitation, as again he glanced at the thick in- 
crustations of raud upon the vÍ8Ítor's boots, 
*^ Monsieur would not like to join the company 
in the salon?" 

'VNo," answered Edward, impatiéntly, 
^^ make my request to your mistress that she 
would see me alone for fiye minutes, my visit 
is of importance, and must not be delayed. I 
will see her to-day." 

•* Weli, Monsieur, as you like, but I cannot 
speak with Mademoiselle until after dinner 
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yet if you will wait, most likely Mademoiselle 
will see you, car tfest une ange de bonté ! your 
name Monsieur?*' • 

•*My name?" repeated Edward Harolde 
" my name is of no consequence— or there^ if 
you will, Monsieur de Rosval." 

Then foUowing the servant, he was shown 
into a small and richly furnished apartment, 
which he instantly recognized as the little mu- 
sic rooro, Coralie so favoured during her visit 
to her uncle when he was numbered with the 
guests of the Chateau. 

** You will wait here," said the servant, as 
he ushered him in, '^you will wait here, if you 
please." 

And in another moment he departed, and 
Edward Harolde was left alone, and able to 
give free vent to the impatience and suspense 
he experienced. 

With hasty steps he paced the apartment, 
but ere long his solitude was disturbed by the 
tread of a footstep írom without ; he tumed 
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qDÍcklj towards the door^ but his eyes rested 
not on the form they Bought, for it was oné of 
the domestics who entered, bearing lights and 
feuilletons of the day, to pláce them cn the 
table. 

Again aloue ! and he sat down, and leant 
his head upon his band, and tried in vain to 
coUect his thoughts, to bear up against the sus- 
pense he was in — yet it would not do; ever 
restless^ his eyes wandered continually to the 
dooř, and the quick start with which he rose 
when any distant sound struck his ear, told 
plainly the agitation of his mind. At length 
he heard a light footstep approach the room 
where he sat ; the lock of the dooř was gently 
turned, and Coralie stood before him. 

He had risen at her entrance, and then, as 
if influenced by some sudden shock of feeling 
stood rooted to the spot ; but his face though 
partly shaded by the large cloak wrapped 
around him, was not to be miataken, and in- 
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stantaneously Coralie recognized the features 
of her husbaDd. She stopped ; and for a mo- 
ment, a flush of pride and of resentment co- 
loured her brow, as his dark blue eyes met 
hers, but what a change was there ! A look of 
sUent entreaty, and of the deepest self-re- 
proach seemed to supplicate the forgiveness of 
her, whom he had spurned from his bosom, 
and his home, and revealed the triumph oí her 
innocence. 

In silence Coralie gazed upon him, yet met 
his look no more ; his eyes were bent on the 
ground, and though his quivering lip essayed 
to speak, no word of love called back, to her 
pale cheektí^ the blood, wbich a short while 
since had erimsoned them in pride, but that 
now left them colourless as marble ; for, as she 
looked, his brow, where the long dark line of 
care told the suffering within— of the anger 
that had throbbed to madness beneath it, her 
heart relented, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 
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^* Coralie P* at leogth came thriHing on her 
ear^ in a tone of the wildest passion, tbat con- 
traated strangely with the motionless appear- 
ance of him wbo spoke^ for he stirred not, he 
looked not towards ber. 

Again the word was spoken, as if a thoasand 
feelings struggled for utterance^ and she dre^ 
near unto him, and nearer and nearer yet; 
then flinging back' the dark hair tbat sbaded 
ber brow, she gazed sUentlj upon him once 
again. Immoveable he stood ; nor did his 
eyes seek hers. Closer yet, and cloaer she 
pressed, as her bead sank upon bis bosom, and 
then for the first time he turned towards her, 
and his arm encircled ber waist — yet it was 
not embrace, he gently tore ber drooping 
forni from bis, and bowed bis bead, and 
wept. 

But the revuUion of feeling was quick — 
passionately he strained her to bis beart, as the 
tear-drop yet lingered on his cheek, while si- 

VOL. III. K 
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lently he read in her dark, bright eyes, half 
veiled in tears, the forgiveness for which he 
sued. And the young wife forgot in that 
embrace, all the wrongs that had been heaped 
upon her. 
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CHAPTER IX, 



Adieu i adien ! my native ahore 

Fades o'er the waiers blue ; 
The nighi-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And ahrieks the wild sea-mew. 

Yon Sun that seta upon the 0ea> 

We foUow in his flight — 
Farewell, awhile, to him and thee, 

My native land good night I 

LoBD Btbon. 



An hour had elapsed eince the absence of Coralie 
from the saloon had been first noticed bj her 
nnde, when, becoming uneasy about her ap- 
pearance, after overhearing some remarks from 
3 K 2 
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his guests upon the eubject in question, he re- 
solved to seek her himself, and profiting by the 
opportunity for effecting his purpose, which 
presented itself when the compaDy were en- 
gaged in lietening to a plece of music executed 
by Eome celebrated artist of the day^ he slipped 
out of the room. 

Enquiring for Coralie, he was told the cause 
of ber absence^ and being directed to the apart- 
ment ^here she had received her mysterious 
visitor, he proceeded straight towards it, won- 
dering, meanwhile, upon the 8tranger's mission 
to his niece^ as the man whom Edward Harolde 
had addressed, gave a very grave account of 
the wbole affair, protesting that the gentle- 
man had said that his visit was of the highest 
importance to mademoiselle^ and to the rest of 
the family. 

^* I dare say/' said the Comte, as he laid his 
hand on the dooř of the apartment where Ed- 
ward Harolde and Coralie sat, ** I dare say, it 
is some poor gentleman who has run througb 
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his fortuně^ and waats our aasietnaoe — all the 
people rouod here kao>v Coralie*s soft heart, 
and 80 tbey apply firat to her, aod tbea to me« 
This Í8 the reason of this fellow'8 noosensicol 
request : to see her alone, indeed I upon 
mattera of the highest importance» tou ! — 
pshaw, pshaw, *tÍ8 all aonsense." 

And with these reflections pasding through 
hÍ8 mind, he gently turned the handle oř the 
dooř, and entered. When he had dooe so, 
however^ he drew back in amazement, and hÍ9 
eyes aeemed to dilate in wonder at the aoene 
before him. 

Edward and Coralie were sitting near the 
table, with the lights drawn close to them, and 
the latter held in her band a letter, which she 
^emed intentlj reading. His eyes foUowed 
bers over each line ; yet, soinetimes, he would 
stop for a moment, and watch her countenance, 
as if to read her thoughts. Tears were upoa 
ler cheeks, and her band treoibled as she held 
he papers before her. 
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**Do you forgive me now, CoraHe?" said 
Edward Harolde^ and he fixed his dark eyes 
upon her faoe ; ^^ when such a tale was related^ 
when such proofs were given me — could I do 
else than believe it ?** 

" Could he do else than believe it I" was the 
thought oí Coraliet as she half turned her 
head away ; ** could he do else than believe it ! 
Ah^ had the tale been told me, I would háve 
thought of the deep*felt love he swore to me, 
and tiusted in that for its falsehood." 

And her eyes filled with tears ; but she said 
not a word — ^that thought was not uttered. 
Yet, Edward Harolde understood her silence 
and her tears. 

'* Coralie/' he said, in a half choked voice, 
*<you think I was cřuelly' hasty — you are 
right ; you think that I could not bavě loved 
as deeply as you háve doně, could I credit such 
a tale ; oh, do not say that-^do not utter it in 
words, although your manner has already re- 
vealed it to me. I see," he continued, in a 
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Yoice of bitter gríef, ^ I see, that I can nevěr 
be what I onoe was to you^ Coralie — trusted, 
loved, as before this fatal separation : cursed, 
curged be the woman who caused this misery — 
tbe woman I the fiend, rather — ^the wound she 
infiiioted can nevěr thoroughly be healed." 

^* Say not so, Edward,'' said Coralie, and she 
raísed her large dark eyee to his face, with an 
expression of devoted love ; ^* say not so. Do 
I not hear your voice, speaking with its accus- 
tomed tenderness, and see your look, as loving 
as it was of yore> ere doubt darkened its light, 
to pierce my heart with pangs that you háve 
swom nevěr, nevěr shall rend it again; and 
think you that heart, hardened by aager, re- 
sents the past, and softens not to your present 
regret í Believe not so, Edward ; my love for 
you is as deep, as fervent as ever ! I know 
the provocation you had for the oourse you 
pursued towards me — the falsehood, though 
hideous, was yet rendered plausible ; the seem- 
ing prooís were convinciog, and I— and I," she 
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added hesitatinglj, *^ migfat háve been decdved 
as you were. Yes," sbe continued, in a firmer 
voicej as a sense of the greatness of her hus- 
banďs temptation grew upon her, " yes— if 
that thought of mine wronged you^ I ask you 
ta forgive it, for I migbt haye been as credu- 
lous as you — the lie was so ipgeniously framed. 
Oh, Marie! Marie! — how could she do it! 
Those papers, Edward, show the strength of 
the trial you underwent, and plead a safe ex«* 
cuse for your conduct.'' 

"You would reconcile me with myself, Cora- 
lie," said her husbaňd, sádly. 

*^Yes," answered Coralie, half smiling 
through her tears, ^^ I would not háve the hour 
of our reconciliation darkened by the doubts 
you express. Your words pain me, and already 
is the happiness I experienced but a short 
whilesince overshadowed ; yet, say you believe 
my love to be as fervent now as it was in past 
times, and I shall be happy once more." 

Clasped in her husbanďs arms, Coralie 
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lifltened to his reply^ and a smlle of satiefac- 
tion plajed upon her features, until^ suddenly 
raising ber eyes, she uttered an exciamation of 
Burprise, as she saw her unele stood beside 
her. 

" Ýou will allow me to read those papere, 
Coralie," said the Comte, in a qaiet, but deter- 
mined volce^ while he cooUy took the letter of 
Madame de Lallane from the hands of his 
niece^ and began to peruse it. " From what 
the discourse I háve just now overheard reveals, 
I suppose they háve reference to the ju^tifica- 
tion of Sir Edward, with regard to the misun- 
derďtanding which you before explained to me 
existed betweea you ; and as I shall feel glad 
to be diveeted of any prejudices, which may, 
at this time, influence mj feelings towards this 
gentleman, I will instantly enter upon the 
perusal of them. Coralie," he continued, " you 
will stay here until I háve finished my self-im* 
posed task — and you, Sir Edward, also, as I 
shall be glad of your presence when I arrive 
K 5 
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at the end of it. Meanwhile, my guests mnst 
amuse themselves as thej oan, for a few 
minutes." 

He sat dowDj and was soon deeply engaged 
m the contents of tbe letter. The Comte was 
'a quick reader ; he soon skimmed througb the 
epistle of Madame de Lallane, and rising, said 
in a tone of true feeling^ as he turned towards 
Edward Harolde^ 

" It was enough — yes, yes, it was enough to 
make you believe it, Sir Edward, and if the 
woman talked as she writes, the tale must háve 
been a convincing one. But mon Dieu 1 what 
an infernal schenie I — and framed by one wHo 
aiways seeraed so happy —Marie de Lallane 
was aiways smiling, aiways witty, you know. 
Loved you I" muttered the old Comte, in a 
lower tone of voice, as he glanced at Edward ; 
loved you!— Heaven preserve me from such 
love I Well, . she was my niece, and your 
cousíd, Coralie, yet I could not like her — 
though I nevěr thought her capable of such 
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crimes as thia. Bon Dieu ! to tbink the girl 
could lay such a diabolical plot, and all because 
jourhusband did not love her, the while she 
was engaged to another man ! But justice has 
in Bome degree overtaken her : this letter be- 
speaks a mind tortured with a tbousand pangs 
of conscience. Aye, 'twas no wonder she took 
the veil— oonld such a heart, guiltj as it was, 
jet with so strong a sense of its guilt, mask its 
grief from the world? No, her passions were 
too violent — sooner or later it would háve re- 
vealed its hidden depths of critne ; she did 
wisely, then, to screen herself from the fear of 
discovery — from the eyes of all those who 
claimed kindred, or took an interest in her. 
And you, my poor child," continued the Comte, 
addresaing Condie, "what must háve been 
your feelings, when made the subject of such a 
lie as this." 

'^Speak not of that, uncle,'' said Coralie, 
'^ let the past be buried in forgetfulness ; I am 
happy, now — ^happy in my husbanďs love, and 
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I can forgive her. She must háve loved deeply 
— ^yes, I can forgive her; for as strong as was 
her affection for you, Edward (and the depth 
of that love no one can doubt, when they know 
the crimes it urged her to) so strong are her 
feelings of repentance-^these linea alone attest 
that" 

And she pointed to the latter part of Ma- 
dame de Lallane*s letter. 

" May Heaven forgive her, then," said the 
Comte^ and he rose to leave the apartmenty 
saying, at the samé time^ to his niece, ^^ I shall 
expect you in the saloon, in half an hour; 
there has been sufficient time allowed you for 
your épanchement de oBvry mon amie^ so do not 
be later, I pray you. Sir Edward,'* added he, 
tuming to the person in question, ** we meet 
friends, and I hope we shall part still better 
ones." 

And his eye for a moment rested upon 
Coralie, with a sorrowful expression, as he 
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thought that she would soon leave her native 
land, to seek a stranger^a home. 

*' Coralie/' Baid Edward Harolde, as soon 
as the Comte had olosed the dooř behind hiaii 
" everything relating to our marriage is known 
to your unole — is it not?" 

" Yes," aaswered Coralie, with a painful 
blush, *' when we met at Dijon I was obliged 
to explain." 

"And whatsaidhe?" 

*' I told him all, just as it happened : not 
for one moment did he think me guilty— he 
said you wished to rid yourself of me ; thougb, 
when he thought of the duel and its conse- 
quences^ his suspicions sometimes rested upon 
the belief that De Lallane had deceived you, 
of his having endeavoured to crush the hopes 
of the rivaly who had won the heart he would 
háve soughty for my uncle noticed his too 
obvious attentions to me at the cháteau^ 
although he did not then attribute them to the 
reál cause^ but only thought they were meant 
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as a mark of respect to the cousin of his wife» 
Then^ again^ he would entirely exculpate him, 
and throv7 the whole blame upon you, Edward; 
,wd the silence with which you chose to en- 
velup the whole transaction, seemed to šanc- 
tion this opinion. He would háve sought you, 
and asked for an ezplanation — for the authority 
on which you heid the proofs of my guilty but 
that I entreated him not to do so : I thought 
the conviction was then too strong upon your 
mind — you would not háve listened — some 
quarrel might ha?e ensued. And my task, 
though a difficult oney was accomplished : he 
acceded to my solicitations — the more readily, 
perhaps^ because he knew that if he failed to 
bring the tcuth to light, some rumours of the 
tale might probably be spread over Paris, 
which, as yet, had heard nothing of it; and 
not caring to hear my name coupled with 
such suspiclons, he consented to remain silent 
upon the subject. And he brought me to 
Paris, to enter into its gaieties— he told me to 
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think no more of a faithless busband — alas I I 
nevěr strove to do that, for I loved too deeply 
to wish for forgetfulnesB I And yet, I Btrove 
to appear cheerful, to please lúm^ Edward, 
although my heart was bowed down with 
grief.*' 

** Then you háve reslded with the Comte 
ever since I left Pária, CoraKe/' said Edward 
Harolde, " you háve not been forsaken, deso- 
latě, as my fancy sometimes pictured you, after 
I heard of Madame de la Tremouille'8 death, 
thank Heaven for that I Yet how came you 
to England alone ?" 

** I háve not been with my uncle more than 
two years," answered Coralie, "and after the 
death of my aunt de la Tremouille, which 
happened soon after our separation, I wae, in- 
deed, íriendless and alone, until I crossed the 
Channel for the purpose of residing a few 
months with my Eoglish lelations, the Bar- 
lows ; as my imcle the Comte was with the 
army in Algiers, and I knew not when he 
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would return. To Marie I nevěr applied for 
assistance — for ahome — I shrank fromdoing so ; 
for, Edwardy Ithen knew that De Lallane had 
loved me. It wae then without leaving a 
single friend upon the shores of France, that 
I resolved to accept the pressing invitation of 
Mrs. Barlow to visit her, and setting out on 
iny journey, attended only by Thérěse, within 
Ihree days I arrived in London." 

** We met at Dover, Coralie," said Edward, 
in a tone of self-reproach, " when blinded with 
rage I left you defeneeless and alone upon the 
beach, and a stranger who had witnessed the 
interview, who had heard you reviled, saw you 
spurned, and guessed some part of the tale, but 
could not believe it, took pity on you, and 
xjalled assistance — for you were senseless 
Charles Lennox said— while I— I, hardened 
my heart, and would not listen to that voice 
whose pleading toneš, though deemed falše, 
still lingered on my ear, long, long after we 
had parted, and troubled my soul with doubts 
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mtothetruthofwhatl believed^ and wbich lyet 
dared not trust to I Coralie, I was haBtj, I was 
creduloQS, but I háve suffered^ suffered deeply." 

''Ibelieve it^" said Coralie^ and she kiseed 
tfae band tbat clasped hers, *' I believe it ; but 
do not let UBBpeak of tbat; let us tbink of the 
future> Edward— of England, of your home — 
my bome tbat will be. Wherefore should we 
dwell on past sorrow ? Grief hatb fled away, 
for again we are united I" 

*' YeSy again united P' answered ber busband^ 
wbile a brigbt smile illumined bis countenance, 
and tbere was a pause^ until be fisked, ^^Elfine 
saw you at Bayswater, and at the Opera, did 
sbe not ?" 

*' Yes, yes/' Coralie replied, *^ and ob 1 bow 
my beart tbanked ber for it^ at Dijon. Every 
morning, Edward, sbe sent to telí me bow you 
were — may all bappiness be bere, tbrougb life 
for tbat kindness T' 

" Yet sbe is not bappy," said Edward, balf 
unconsciously, as bis thougbts dwelt one mo- 
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ment upon the broken engagement of his sister 
and Charles Lénnox, then added quickly, 
"And how long did you remain with your 
auntin London?" 

** Four months,'* aňswered Coralie, "when 
I was suddenly snrprised by a visit firom my 
iincle who called one day^ and claimed me as 
his wardy baving been constituted my guardian 
in the will of Madame de la Tremouille : he 
had been long seeking me> he said, and I soon 
left Mré. Barlow— to reside with hitn. And I 
was not sorry ; for, though my English rela- 
tions were kind, yet there was a coldness at 
times in their manners towards me, which I felt 
and I yearned to listen again to a voice from 
mine own land. StiU, however, we continned 
some months in London, during which period 
your sister saw me for the second time at the 
Opera : then it was also that I saw you once 
morei and endeavoured to convince you of my 
innocence, but I failed^ and in three weeks 
after we retumed to France. My unde knew 
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not then of my marriage ; it was at Dijon, in the 
course of the foUowing year when we met you^ 
and were the cause of that fearful accident, 
tbat I was obliged to explain all. And he , 
íorgave me^ though at first bis brow darkened, 
as I told him I was your wife ; but when he 
beard tbat we had parted^ and in anger, in 
wretcbedness of heart, bis manner softened, 
and he forgav e my rashness, my secret marriage — 
for, Edward, I erred in consenting to it — I did 
wrong — and the misfortunes wbich overtook 
US, partly arosefrom it. Alas I we baye both 
expiated our foliy by the anguish of past 
years." 

*^ Monsieur le Comte/' said a servant en- 
tering the room, ** Monsieur le Comte wiU be 
glad of the presence of Mademoiselle in the 
salon." 

**Tell my uncle, tbat lam coming imme- 
diately, Victor,* said Coralie, springing from 
ber seat. ** Is balí an bouř already past ? — how 
quickly time had fled P 
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And bending over her hosband for a mo- 
ment, sbe parted the dark brown locks tbat 
curled thiokly upon bis brow, and touching it 
ligbtly witb ber lips, left tbe apartment. 

*^So, Mademoisellel" said^tbe Comte, in a 
whisper to ber as sbe entered tbe salon^ ^^ you 
háve far exceeded tbe time allowed you, know 
you tbat? and wbere is Sir Edward?" 

** Still in tbe music room, uncle, wbitber I 
mean to return in a few minutes/' anewered 
Coralie, in tbe samé low tone, and witb a smile 
upon ber face. " Yes, I will," sbe continued, 
half coaxingly, balf wilfully, *' I sbalí bavě a 
convenient bead-acbe this evening, dear uncle, 
X cannot talk, I caanot tbink but upon my own 
bappinesSi my heart is too fuU íor augbt else." 

*^ Ab ! you are a wilful one, after all, Cora- 
lie,*' said tbe Comte witb a shake of his bead, 
" but in trutb you do not look well to-night 
for your cbeeks are flushed, and your eyes are 
sparkling witb fever. And see, mon amie," 
be continued) as be oaugbt a string of pearls 
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that was fallÍDg from her dark hair, '^your 
head^lreasis disarranged — dlezdone, allez donc^ 
Mademoiselle, I see some company approaoh- 
ing — when I can, 1 will join you — allez!" 

And Ck)ralie sped with tfae swiftneBB of the 
fawn back to her hasband. 

A month after his arrÍTal in Paris, Sir Ed- 
ward Harolde re-crossed the Channel accom- 
panied by Coralie and the Comte ; tfae latter 
particularly wiahing to see his niece settled in 
her new home. Ere they left Frašce, the for- 
giveness of both the husband and wife was 
forwarded to Marie de Lallane. 

A bright moon was sfaining on the bright 
wateiB, as the steamer in whioh they were pns- 
sengers bore oatírom lbe hai4>our of Calais, 
and Edward and Coralie c»tood upon the deek 
to oast a last look upon the land, where their 
faith towsrdseaoh other had been so sorely 
tried. 

To CuraEe it was the land of her birth, and 
a thoaaand saddening reflections oppressed her, 
as she watched its shores gradually recede from 
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view, until her eyes sought those of her hos- 
band; then ďowly a smile grew upon her fea- 
tares, till it lighted her whole countenance, 
as in a low Toice, she 8aid, 

^* Think not that I moum to leave it» mon 
ami ! — ^a momenťs thought of childhooďs years oc- 
curred — those jears when all was peace and which 
memory, even in our happiest hours, will cling 
to with deep felt fondness ; but the pang haih 
past away, for am I not with thee !" 

And deeply did those words sink into the 
soul of Edward Harolde, and tender and fer- 
vent in its passionate eloquence, was the reply 
with which he assured his young wife, that the 
heart which thns trusted in him for its happi- 
ness, would nevěr for the future be disappointed 
in that hope-Hloubt, he said^ should not darken, 
misfortune should not tronble the affection he 
bore her, and brightly did her dark eyes once 
more raise themselves to his> as with the all 
enduring faith of woman, she believed him. 

A joyful welcome awaited them in England ; 
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and the different members of each family, 
mutufdlypleasedwithoneanother, inwardlycon- 
gratolated themselves upon the match, which^ 
begun under such sad auspicesi had ended thus. 
happllj. 
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CHAPTER X. 



0'er the far blue waters, 
0'er the white sea foam, 

Come, thou loDg parted one, 
Back to thy home I 

Mbs. Hemans. 



" How fast time flies !" observed Lady Gra- 
nard to her niece, ae they were sitting together 
one morning in the library at the Halí, " How 
fast time flieBl Do you know, Elfíne," she 
continued, that to-day is your four and 
twentieth birthday, and you are yet un- 
married?" 
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Iť was in the commencement of the year 
Eighteen Hundred and Fořty Five, that these 
refleetions ocourred to Lady Granard, exactly 
five years afler the events recorded in the last 
chapter. 

** Well, aunt, and what of that ?" said Elfine 
quietly looking up from the newspaper she was 
readingy ** what of that ? I am still pretty 
enough to be tolerably sought after in society, 
and there is yet sufficient time to think of set- 
tlingin life; to sink down into a mere married 
woman." 

And with a slight laugh she returned to the 
paragraph before her. 

** But, Elfine," rejoined her aunt, " there is 
not sufficient time, and it is foolish of you to 
defer accepting a good offer, I mean to say a 
person you like, for that. At six and twenty 
you will be considered passée, také my word 
for it, if still single ; therefore pray marry ; 
I should not like to see my niece comparatively 
deserted by those who once courted her smiles. 

VOL. III. L 
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Elfine, reflect a little upon tbat — think of 
feeliog yourself gradually sinking down to 
a mere cípher in society, for a female when sbe 
becoBies old, or even vergiog upon wbat people 
call middle age^ if unwedded, is nevěr reckoned 
of any importance^ unlees as a mark for fortuně 
hunters. When beauty fades, wbat pleasure 
can women find but in the splendour of their 
establiebments, equipages, and tbat station in 
life^ wbicb a suitable mateb is sure to giye. 
You will eay tbat if an heiress/as you are, El- 
fine, you can always command a numerous ac- 
quaintance. Yes^ doubtless, you may; but 
you can nevěr enjoy the triumpbs of society, 
as when married. Suppose yourself, Elfine, 
the wife of a man of good character, and large 
fortuně for an instant; think of the éclat, 
>^'hich always accompanies a marríage, of your 
first winter in London, after tbat event, of the 
eeries of biilliant balle, wbicb must necessarily 
be given by you, if the matcb be of the rank 
1 should hope it wouid — yourself the quee^ of 
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each entertainment. And then^ when ihe 
nine days wonder is past, and you begin jour 
second deason, you assame a very different po- 
sitioQ in society to that whicb, as an unmarried 
woman at the critical age of eight and nine and 
twenty, wouid be yoars— very different. More 
íreedom of speech and action cbaracteríses 
those who bavě entered tbe matrimonial statě, 
and people do not talk so ill-naturedly of tbem 
as of an old maid; for an old maid is a mark 
for every one to vent tbeir spleen upoa ; and 
wbatever be the accosation bazarded against 
ber, bowever innocent she may be; she is 
nevěr pitied. Consider all tbis, my dear EU 
fíne, and do not tbrow away so many good 
cbances of being well settled in life, as you 
bavě doně of latě — ^now why ^did you refuse 
SirArtburGlenville?" 

**Really aunt," answered Elfine, with a 

sligbtly marked frown upon ber beautiful brow, 

^^I should tbink from tbe lecture you bavě 

just given me, tbat I bad vowed to remain, 

3 L 2 
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single for ever and a day ; but to ansv^er your 
question — I refused Sir Arthur Glenville, be- 
cause I did not like him." 

^^Elfine/' sald Lady Granard^ who had taken 
notice but of the first part of her niece*8 reply, 
" your words háve expressed my thoughts : 
yes, I do tbink you nevěr mean to marry ; but 
allow me to telí you, if such be your resolution, 
it is a foolish and an ill-judged one, and — " 

**My dear aunt," said Elfine, interrupting 
her, ^^ who said I meant to remain an old maid ? 
I am sure I nevěr breathed such an intention, 
in words, to you or any one else." 

" But you háve thought of it, Elfíne — you 
cannot děny it," answered Lady Granard, 
quickly ; **I háve observed you much, of latě; 
you do not receive the attentions of gentlemen 
as you ušed to do — a very eure sign of what is 
passing in your mind ; and there is a sort of 
índifference about you, relative to any subject 
which is rather repulsive, to those who seek 
your acquaintance." 
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*'Thank you, aunt," laughed Elfine, ** I 
nevěr heard myself described in such colours 
before." 

** They are true ones, nevertheless," replied 
Lady Granard, in an assured tone^ and then 
continuing in a lower, more serious, yet kinder 
one, "my dear Elfine/* she said, "do not let 
an unfortunate attachment, unhappily broken 
off, mař your future prospects. Years háve 
passed since your engagement with Charles 
Lennox ; all hope of ever renewing it must 
now be at an end^ and to let the remem* 
brance of one wbom I nevěr thougbt wortby 
of you—** 

" Worthy of me !** exclaimed Elfine, inter- 
rupting Lady Granard, with sudden emphasis, 
with crimsoned cheeks^ and ílashing eyes ; "he 
was but too good^ too generous, too warm- 
hearted; and I deserved the reproaches my 
conduct at length forced from him, for I loved 
to play with the feeJings of jealousy I pur- 
posely excited. Had the čase been reversed — 
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had he doně so to me, I would háve spurned 
him from me, and rooted the last remains of 
affectioD, wbich yet endured towards him, from 
my heart, long, long before the time when our 
fatal quarrel urged him to do so." 

" Well, well, Elfine dear," said Lady Gran- 
ard, " I beg your pardon, and that of Mr. 
Lennox also, if you will— he was worthy of 
you — there, will that do? Though," she 
continued, in alower tone, to herself, ^^I speak 
against my conscience in sayingso." 

And with this proviso, as a safety-valve for 
any scruples relating to the untruthful deliyery 
of her sentiments just uttered, she again broke 
the silence that had foUowed her, for Elfine 
did not answer her. 

"Elfine," she said, "Sir Arthur Glenville 
was much handsomer than Charles Lennox — 
richer, and more agreeable — " 

" Aunt," answered Elfine, impatiently , " tor- 
ment me as much as yoo please upon any pther 
subject ; lecture me from morning till night. 
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upon the merest trifles ; but do not speak of 
Charles — above all, do not seem to think hicn 
beneath the reál consideration due to him, for 
you háve misunderstood his whole charaoter, 
and háve not judged so truly as I — as even 
" Edward has doně. That he had abilitíes, we 
all kaow now, for his name was mentioned 
with distinction in the disastrous campaign of 
Affghanistan, were he served immediately after 
he went out, and idso during the uggressive 
war of Scinde. I woader, annt, you can be 
still so prgudiced against him.'* 

*^ I am not prejadiced, my dear child ; I am 
willing to believe anything to his advantAge ; 
but as for distinction in the army, I 
think nothing of that, for a fool may be as 
brave as a wise man-^courage, somethnes, de- 
pends greatly upon the constitution. And 
then, you know, his uncle has some interest, 
too, 80 Captain Lennox^s brilliant achieve-* 
ments may háve been a little varni6hed 
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Elfine answered not Lady Granarďs re- 
marks for some momente, but fixed her dark 
. brigbt eyes stedfastly upon her face, which a 
slight blusb sufiused. 

^^ I know," at leogth she said, ^^ I know why 
70U epeak so disparagiogly of Charles; 70U 
fancy I still love him as deeply as ever — you 
are right ; you wish me to forget him — I nevěr 
wilL No, aunt, as you háve guessed my reál 
determinatíon with regard to the life I mean 
to lead, I will telí you, your sarmise is truth. 
I nevěr wUl marry, unless I marry Charles 
Lennox — ^and thaty aunt, you well know, is not 
likely to happen. My resolution has been 
slowly formed, surely taken, aod you will not 
persuade me to relinquish it« After all, the 
name of an old maid is but a terror to silly 
women — I shall be perfectly content to be 
one." 

"Perfectly content, Elfine?" said Lady 
Granard ; " well, people's dispositions change 
as they grow older, I think — ^you are so differ* 
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ent to wbat you were. How -yoa ušed to 
laugh at poor Miss Wallingforcl, because she 
chose to remain single — and now, you telí me 
it Í8 your determination alao." 

** That only showed what a foolish child I 
then waSy aunt/' answered Elfine; and she 
. said no more, wishing to drop the subject; bat 
Lady Granard continued. 

" You will think better of it, in years to 
oome/' sLe said* ^' Consider, for a moment, 
the discomforts of such a life : you will pro- 
bably outliye your uncle and me, and alone, 
unsympathized with, unpitied, and unloved by 
any one, you will drag on a miserable length 
of life — and glad you will be, I should say, 
when thé day of your death arrives." 

"The affection of my brother cannot fail 
me,^* observed Elfine ; '^ he has been, and ever 
will be my truest friend/' 

" Are you first in his affection ? — his chil- 
dren and his wife háve a greater hold upon 
his heart than you?" said Lady Granard. 
L 5 
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^ Elfine, yours is not the disposition that will 
Ksaimly feel youreelf of no importance to your 
Yelations, your friends, but in the second or 
third rate pláce." 

'^Nor Í8 mine the heart to íbrget that I háve 
4>ěen loved above all persons, by one whom I 
ioBt througb my own foliy aud pride," said El- 
fine, with a glowing cheek, as she bent oyer 
the páper she beld in her liand; then» sud- 
denly raising her head^ she laughÍDgly aď- 
tiressed lady Granard. 

** Come, aunt," she said, " a truce to argu- 
ment on both sides, and let us íorget what 
liais been said upon my dreadful determination 
of being an old maid ; for know, I may change 
my mind, even yet, should a very, very hand«* 
"flome and agreeable young man appear on the 
tapis.*' 

" Do not try to deceive me, my dear Elfine, 
ňa to yonr reál intention upon the subject," 
UMwered Lady Granard, with an incredulous 
iBbfrifie ^f ber -head, ** sudh shaUow artifioes as 
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the present one will not do. As regards rea- 
soniog with you, I háve doně, for I see it is no 
use for me to attempt it again. Be an old 
maid ; forego every advantage you may gain 
by a Buitable match-— I sháll make no more 
objections. And now, will you come with 
me to the village^ I am going thither for a 
walk?" 

" Not this morning, aunt,'' said Elfine, rising 
and kissing the hand of Lady Granard affec- 
tioBately, for she felt that her warmth of tem- 
per had urged her to be more hasty than she 
should háve been. ^'Not this morning; I 
mean towrite to Coralie, and to my brother." 

*^ Comme vausvoulez^ comme vous voulez/^ said 
Lady Granard, bending down to kiss the brow 
of her niece ; " adieu 1" 

Aod she left the apartment, to prepare for 
ber morning^s exercise. 

Elfine had hardly settled herself at her desk, 
and drawn out the writing materials, when the 
dooř opened and Mr. Harolde entered* 
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Years had not inuch changed him; there 
was tbe eame good-natured smile upon his face5 
and excepting that a few more wrinkles marked 
his open forehead, the old man remained the 
samé as ever — ^for time, at length, had poured 
its usual balm upon the deeply-rooted sorrow 
felt by him for the loss of his daughter, 
and noW) he could think and speak calmly of 
her. 

'^Elfíne, child,'' he said, as he advanced 
towards his niece, " I háve just recelved a letter 
from General Grardiner, and as a piece of casual 
information, he telIs me some news which may 
interest you, for aught I know. Our friend — 
but perhapSj" continued he, checking the words 
he was about to utter^ ^^ perhaps, you would 
like to read it yourself." 

And, placing the letter in her hands, Mn 
Harolde took up one of the morning papers, 
and awsdted her perusal of it. 

Quiokly Elfine's colour came and went, as 
her eyes ran eagerly over the Unes her uncle 
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pointed out to hers and in a faltering yoice, 
she exclaimed, 

** Charles returnedl — in ill health — when 
did General Gardiner write this ?" 

" Yesterday moruinof," replied Mr. Harolde; 
" do not you see the dáte, Elfi ?'* 

But Elfine did not hear him — her question 
had been hastily asked, and as hastily answered 
by herself, as she looked back at the first page 
of the letter, and retuming to the linea that 
contained all the information she cared for, 
she read them over and over again. At last, 
re-folding the letter, she handed it to Mr. Har- 
olde. 

*^ So, he is obliged to give up the service, 
because his health will not permit him to re- 
main in India," said Elfine, a thousand hopes 
and fears rising in her bosom. '^ And Colonel 
and Miss Lennox háve returned, too, uncle." 

"Yes, my dear,'* answered Mr. Harolde; 
** I always thought the climate of India would 
not do for Charles Lennox." 
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"And General Gardiner says he is very 
much changed in appearance, unole." 

" Well, my love, I dare say he is— he must 
be pretty well burnt up by this timc. By the 
bye, Elfine, I think it was a good thing your 
engagement with him did not go any further 
than it did— a lucky quarrel was your last, I 
fancy/' 

« Why, uncle ?" 

" Because, my dear child, I always thought 
him a thorough coxcomb — and I hatě a cox- 
oomb, you know. To be sure, I nevěr said a 
word of this to you, when I knew for certain 
you meant to háve him, just because, when 
boys and girls také it into their heads to like 
one another, iťs no easy matter to persuade 
them out of those ideas, Elfi. I suppose you 
wonder why I am talking to you at this length ; 
but, to telí you the truth, I am somewhat 
afraid that as the young feUow is returned, 
7oa'll make it up between you. Now, this is 
what I wish to wam you against ; and as few 
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words with women are alwaye the best, I only 
telí joUf my dear, he does not deserve you ; 
no, noy not even with all the diatinction he has 
lately gained in the army. Ugh I to see those 
yellow oř white — which do you call them, 
Elfí ? — rínglets of his, dressed out like a wax 
dolPsy 'twas enough to put you out of conoeit 
of the lad, at once. Do not, therefore^ renew 
the engagement with him, my love — thaťe my 
advice." 

. ** You need not fear that, uncle," said El- 
fine, in a saddened yoice ; and as Mr. Uarolde 
walked away, her head drooped upon her hand, 
and she murmured almost inaudibly, '^ ít will 
neyer^ nevěr be as it has been." 

But soon she rose from her seat^ and with a 
light step crossed the apartment; hope had 
gradually awakened in her mind^ and in the 
excitement of her feelings, she felt she could 
not remain quietlj thinking upon the news she 
had received ; it seemed to her as if the train 
oí bright thougbts which^ at length, had forced 
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themselves upon her mind, would become 
deadened by the silence around her. Pen and 
páper were thrown aside, and calling for her 
horše, she hastily donned her riding hábit, 
while he was brought round, then, springing 
on the saddle, set off at full gallop. 

Through the park, and through the village, 
without once abatíog her speed, she went ; the 
excitement of the exercise seemed to relieve 
her. On and on, her long black ringlets 
streaming in the glorious sunshine, her dark 
eyes flashing, her cheeks flushing, her hábit 
battliog with the wind; and on and on she 
rode, until she suddenly stopped before a small 
hillock on'the left side of the road, just where 
it branched off into three different directions — 
it was the spot where she had first met Charles 
Lennox. 

At a signál from his mistress, the horše clam- 
bered up the bank, while she kept her seat 
firmly, her head erect, her lip compressed, till, 
the feat accomplished, a proud consciousness ^ 
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of past danger shone within her eje, as she 
gazed upon the rugged steep she had as- 
cended. 

And now, her glance roved over the expanse 
of country before her, yet no thpught of its 
beautiful scenery arose within her mind. 
Dropping the bridle^ her hands crossed upon 
her boBom^ her dark eyes burning with a clear 
and steady light, her arched brows drawn 
. slightly together, and her lips but half closed 
as if she had suddenly stayed the utterance of 
some words, apparently breathless she stood— - 
pale, motionless, speechless, Suddenly, her 
whole countenance changed; tbecrimson blood 
rushed to the marble cbeek, the lips trembled, 
the contraction of the brow relaxed, and the 
light of the eye became even brighter than be^ 
fóre, as this exclamation burst from her lips, 
and revealed all that was passing in her heart. 
" Yes," she cried, "yes, there is yet hope.*' 
Was that feeling of long continuance ? No 
— the words she had spoken vibrated dearly 
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around her^ and recalled her to reality, and 
bade all tbe visions of happiness, that for the 
last few minutes had filled her mind^ vanish. 

** Hope P she exclaimed bitterly, as her ear 
caught the last sound of the echo beside her, 
*' hope^ there is none ! none I none ! He des- 
pises me : years háve passed since I was aught 
tohimr 

And a passionate shower of tears, as she 
bowed her head upon the glossy neck of ber 
courser^ bespoke the anguish she felt^ the regret 
which she still endured. 

Slowly and sádly, the brídle hanging on her 
arm, she let the horše páce homewards. Pass- 
ing by the little cburch-yard where Ada was 
buried, she paused for a moment at itsentrance, 
and the last words of her cousin recurred to 
her memory. 

"Ada," she murmured, inwardly, **come 
what may, the promise yoa háve bound me 
with I will keep ; I will not meet him proudly, 
if ever T should see him, but, dothing the past 
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in forgetfulness, as a fríend — pride shall not 
hinder my purpose — shall not make me forget 
the promise to tbe dead." 

And drying the tears that lingered on her 
cheek^ she tumed her horše* s head towards the 
Halí. 
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CHAPTER XL 



I hare been patient, let me be so jet ; 
I had forgotten half I would forget, 
But it revives — oh ! would it were my lot 
To be forgetful as I am forgot ! 

****** 

Look on a love that knows not to despair, 
But all unquench'd is still mj better part, 
Dwelling deep in mj shut and silent heart. 

LoBD Btrov. 



MoNTHS passed, but Elfine heard nothing more 
of .Charles Lennox, and towards the end of 
March they made their preparations for town. 
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Before they left tbe Hall^ Elfine and Lady 
Granard went to pay some farewell visita to 
their stationary country neighbours at Need- 
ham, and in its vicinity, and a number of 
pressing invitations to spend a few quiet even- 
ings amoDg tbe friends, wbo tbey tbus favoured, 
waa tbe consequence; so that tbe last fort- 
nigbt tbey bad to remain in Kent, was fuUy 
taken up witb out-door engagemente. 

" Come, Elfine^ are you ready ?" said Lady 
Granard one evening, as tbey were dressing for 
a dinner party, " come, are you ready ? I bavě 
been waiting for- you tbis bouř — and more. 
Be quick, be quick — recollect Boileau says, 
tbat if you are latě at a dinner, and keep tbe 
guests waiting, tbey are sure to talk of tbe 
absentee^s faults—and you and I bavě too 
many to be tbus mercilessly cut to pieces — be 
quick r 

^^ I am coming, aunt; I am only saying 
good-evening to uncle/' answered Elfine, enter- 
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ing tbe drawing-room, froin the &ide dooř of 
the inner apartment 

^' Look at your hair," said her aunt, as she 
advanced towards her, *' those curls háve fallen 
from their pláce — pray arrange them^ or stay, 
I will, if yoa will let me." 

" Oh no, no, aunt, do not touch them," ex- 
claimed Elfine, '* itis not worth while. There," 
she continued> smoothing them with her tiny 
white hand, " they will do now — et puis, who 
am I to see at Mrs. Hayiland^s^ that I should 
be so very particular about my dress ? Per- 
sonnel personnel" 

And in a few minutes they were comfortably 
ensconced in the carriage, and roUing along at 
a rapid rate towards the pláce of their destina- 
tion. 

'^ Mon Dieu !" exclaimed Lady Granard, in 
a low Toice to her niece, as they entered 
the room, where tbe guests were assembled, 
'^Mon Dieu! ce n'e8t pas possiblel Look to 
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tfae left> Elfine, but do not start or scream — 
BSLj, is not, ia not tbat Charles Lennox?" 

Ladj Granarďs eyes were fized upon a gen- 
tleman^ who was seated near the dooř, with 
his back half tumed towards them ; and Ei- 
fine'8 foUowing hers, she saw that the person 
pointed out to her was indeed Charles Lennox. 
The blood fled from her cheeks^ and she 
grasped the arm of her aunt tightly, as with 
effort she withdrew her eyes from the direction 
where he sat> before the commencement of 
their names c^used him to tum round. 

As they replied to the welcome of their 
hostess, Elfine'8 colour graduaUy heightened to 
a painful blush, the crimson mounted to her 
very temples; for she felt that Charles was 
stedfastly looking at her^ and the struggles she 
made to suppress her agitation, only tended to 
increase it. 

Tbey sat down, and Lady Granard whis- 
pered in Elfine^s ear^ 

^' Ue sees us— he is coming towards us." 
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In fact^ the party was too small for bim to 
try to avoid them^ and walking quietly up to 
Lady Granard, Charles Lennox ealuted her by 
her name. Her greeting was uttered in a 
quick^ yet friendly tone, while hajstily she no- 
ticed the diíTerence of his present personál ap- 
pearance, contrasted with his former self. 

His hair had become much darker, and cut 
short, curled dosely round his neek, while his 
complexionyembrowned by a tropical sun, had 
completely lost that transparency, which ren- 
dered its fairness so remarkable, and a shade of 
ill-health increased its natural pallor ; the blue 
of the eye was deepened, its sparkle more 
brillianty but not so frequent as formerly, and 
his whole appearance, though still indicating a 
scrnpulous attention to dress^ had not those 
symptoms of a peculiar taste about it, which 
she noticed when she first knew him. 

But it was the expression of his countenance 
that chiefiy struck Lady Granard, as being es- 
sentially different to that which had been asso- 
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ciated in her mind with the. name of Charles 

Lennox. She well remembered a sort of super- 

cllious smile ušed to play, at times, round his 

beautifully formed mouth, and that theglance of 

his eye, too, had betokened the restlessness of 

a spirit, as eager for admiration when pursuing 

the most trivial occupations, as well as the 

most important. She sought for these charac- 

teristic signs upon his face, but found them 

not ; there was no trace of a smile upon his 

lips, and the deep, blue eye, when not express- 

ingthe spoken feelings of the moment, seemed 

to abstract itself from all external impressions, 

as its light faded beneath the long dark lashes, 

and its glapce gradually settled into the sad 

and steady gáze of thought. 

A change had been wrought in his character, 

Lady Granard thought a thorough change, 

and she wondered over it, and promised herself 

to watch whether it were really so, or whether 

her fancy had not deceived her. 

AndElfine? 

VOL. in. M 
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Since her entrance she had not dareď look 
upon Charles^ but as the last word of her 
aunťs reply fell on her ear, ehe felt within her- 
self that he turned towards her, and soon she 
heard him address the samé greetin^ to her. 
The toneš she listened to were cahn and low ; 
and no accent betrayed the slightest emotion. 
She would háve answered, but she felt a chok- 
ing sensation in the throat; she knew her 
Yoice must falter if she then spoke, and she 
remained silent for some seconds. Again she 
strove to break the pause, as Charles still stood 
before her, and as she did so, involuntarily 
she raised her eyes to his face — in another 
moment a burst of tears revealed the inward 
struggle of her heart. (Jnable to repress them, 
for the intensity of her feelings had brought 
on an hysterical affection, sob after sob broke 
forth, while the company alarmed, crowded 
found her, and increased her agltation by their 
presence and questions, until Lady Granard 
hurried her from the room. 
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In tbe quiet of a distant apartment, attended 
only by her aunt, Elfíae soon recovered ; but 
as she gradually acquired more command over 
her feelÍDgSi a sense of shame and pride stung 
her to the quick. With heated cheekd, and 
sparkling eyes she paced the room, and her 
brow fiushed crimson as she thought of what 
had happened. 

'^ Let US go home at once, aunt," she said, 
" 1 háve been weak, silly — I háve made myselt 
a gazing stock for the^company, and I will not 
stay bere another moment. Let me go home— * 
Charles knows all now ; he musi feel that I 
yet love him ; and I will not remain to win his 
sympathy — to beg his pity.'* 

*'Elfine dear, tbis is very foolisb," Lady 
Granard replied^ '^no one knows the reál 
cause of your emotion — they tbink it merely 
an hysterical attack ; but if you continue to 
refuse rejoining them, they may probably sur- 
mise the truth. Not a single person present 
knew of your past engagement with Charles ; 
3 M 3 
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then for jour own sake^ mon enfant, etrive to 
oyercome this weakDess^ and reasen yourself 
out of the silly notíon you háve just expressed. 
Beg his pity I win bis syropathy I how can you 
Buppose your return to tbe company could pos- 
sibly create snch thoughts in his mind ! wbile, 
on the contrary, your absence certainly would. 
You háve often boasted what an excellent ac- 
trees you are, Elfine; pray then, try to conceal 
your reál feelings this evening, and consent to 
pass its few remaining hours bere. Meet 
Charles Lennox coolly and indifferently, and 
do not suffer him one moment longer to be- 
Heve in the present reality of your love for 
him — for, I dare say, he has been-vain enough 
to aseribe your agitation to its true cause." 

** Yes, aunt, yes," rejoined Elfine, " he must, 
he must háve doně so. How could I be so 
foolish ! but I cannot, cannot meet him again 
— I cannot be proud and indifferent while my 
heart throbs in agcny. And you bid me act a 
part that I now detest — to force a smile, wben 
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I would rather weep — and this before him I it 
was by those means, aunt, that I lost his es- 
teem — ^his love." 

*^ Would you then háve Charles Lennox 
think that you await but a smile, a word from 
him to be his once again, Elfiae ?" said Lady 
Granard. 

'' One word, one smile from him is all that 
I dare hope for^ ere I confess my foliy, aunt ; 
one word of love, and I would ask forgiveness 
for the past— oh I would that it might be so I" 

'*But he, in some measure, I believe, de- 
spises you> and you would not seek to win his 
pity, when all affection on his part had ceased 
to exist, would you?" said Lady Granard; 
and then, seeing that her niece made no reply, 
she observedy ^*How quietly and coldly he 
spoke to US I" 

^' Aunt," replied Elfíne, "with a heightened 
colour, and downcast eyes, ** you try me deeply 
— ^no, if his love for me indeed is past, I would 
not that heshould know of mine.** 
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She paused, and seemed lost in thought^ 
until Buddenly raising her head, she said, 

^^You are right, aunt; loDg years háve 
past since our fatal quarrel — he tben despised 
me ; and if such were his feelings, they mast 
soon háve extinguished his love. You are right« 
— I will not be so selfísh as to striveto awaken 
it again ; I will be what you like^ the thought- 
less girl, the heartless coquette ; but he shall 
not think that I would awaken his oompassion 
by a vain display of emoiion. Let us return 
to the company ; I am ready ; I will play my 
part welly since you háve bade me remember 
he despises me I" 

And she hastily walked towards the dooř. 

''Stay, stay, Elfine/' said Lady Granard> 
" do not be so quick — arrange your hair, and 
wipe those tears away, ma biche. Come hither^ 
and give me yonder comb— there/' she con- 
tinued^ as she smoothed the glossy ringlets of 
her niece^ '* there> now all is right, and we will 
go. Becollect, the dulness of the weather had 
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an effect upon your spirita, or that you háve 
been lately iňdisposed, such are to be the causes 
of this disaígreeable attack." 

When Elfiťie re-entered the drawing-room, 
her fírst thought was to ascertain who the 
guests were ; and^ to her great comfort, she 
saw that Charles and Effingham^ whom she 
now percéived, were the only persons present 
she knew. It was, therefore, with some de- 
gree -of composare that she assumed a seat at 
the greatest possible distance from the formér, 
«nd endeaVoured to enter into convěrsation 
with the lady next to her ; and in thís she 
partly sacceeded, though her answers, at times^, 
denoted absence of mind. 

The dinner was announced, and she felt 
rather surprised to see Everard ĚflSngham in- 
stantly offer his árm to escort her down-stairs, 
for, though he occasionaHy visited the Halí, 
there nevěr existed any cordiality of feeling 
between them, and he was often remiss in per- 
forming the commoňest offices of politeness to- 
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wards her. On the present occasion, bowever, 
she felt glad of his society ; it was better thaa 
that of a perfect stranger ; for she knew ehe 
need not exert herself to speak much, as he was 
generally a silent companion. 

This eveningy however, to her infinite an- 
nojance, he did not prove so, but seemed de- 
termined to enter into conversation with her, 
and the shorter her answers grew, the more 
persevering was he to win her from the apathy 
in which she indulged. Wearied, at length, 
by his importunity, her replies were uttered in 
an impatient tone ; and she could not restrain 
an ezpression of ennui from gradually spread- 
ing over her features, until, as she happened 
to lift her eyesto his face, she observed a smile 
play round his mouth, and the thought struck 
her, that he was watching the ill-repressed 
misery she endured, as a subject of amnsetnent. 
He must know all that had passed between 
Charles and herself she remembered, and 
jnight haye easily found the clue to her latě 
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indisposition. He might, too^ thiak that she 
deserved what she suffered; that her vanity 
alone was hurt by the presence of Charles; 
that the quivering lip, and the ashy paleness, 
which now replaced the buming blush upon 
her cheek, were caused by the anger of a proud 
spiríti and therefore the scrutiny which pained 
her, was but the due reward of past foliy. 
With a hard struggie she brought a smile upon 
her countenance, and a low, musical laugh 
upon her lips, as she turned to Effingham, and 
answered an obsérvation he made. 

**You seem determined, Mr. Effingham," 
she said, ** to try a different mode of pleasing 
to-DÍght. It is usually by a mutual silence 
that you and I ever become fríends ; and being 
rather good-naturedly disposed this evening, I 
háve been silent, willing to indulge you in your 
usual taciturnity ; but my kind intentions háve 
been completely frustrated, for I see you are 
inclined for conversation.^ 

'*Yes/' answered Effingham, ^'I am; a 
M 5 
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Bpirit of contradiction governs me at the pře-* 
sent moment. Miss Harolde; I sáw you had 
not the slightest disposition to talk this even- 
ing, and^ therefore, I felt an irresistible desire 
to force you into conversation, when I knew I 
could by those means, in some degree, teaze 
you. Becollect, you haye triumphed over me 
too many times, not for me to také my revenge 
when I see the opportuoity." 

** And what has made you think I am not 
disposed to talk this evening, pray may I en- 
quire ?" asked Elfine in as cool a tone as she 
could assume ; for there was a peculiar smile, 
upon the face of Effingham, though he sup- 
pressed it directly he caught her eye, which 
rendered his words slili more significant. 
" You presume too much upon your supposed 
penetration/' she continued, ^' it is not as you 
think : I nevěr felt so much inclined for a bril- 
liant and enlivening discussion as at the present 
moment — but of what use was it to waste my 
wit upon one, who I thought would not reply 
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• to it ? for you, Mr. Effingham, rarely endeavouií 
to display your fascinations when in my sofciety, 
as you well know." 

" True, true," Effiagham replied, ** but from 
henceforth I will — from this day forward, Miss 
Harolde, you and I must be very good friends." 

*^ And suppose I will not cry truce ?" 

" Why then I must be your friend, notwith- 
standing," 

"Indeedr 
' *• Yes — and in the end you will owe me 
much." 

" What mean you?" ssíd Elfine, in some 
surprise. 

'* Time will telí," answered Effingham, and 
he suddenly looked towards Charles, who was 
sitting at the other end of the table. 

Elfine saw the look, and followed it ; at that 
moment Charles turned towards them, and 
their eyes met for the second time. She did 
not oolour; but, as if fáscinated by some 
strauge spell^ gazed stedfastly úpon him, untU 
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he, recollecting the time and pláce, ^lowly • 
withdrew bis eyes from her face, and then — 
and not until then, did the blood rush to their 
« marble brow, or her eyes droop beneath their 
silken fringe. His had been a look of 
eamest scrutiny, first directed towards Effing- 
ham, and afterwards on Elfine — ^heťs a spell- 
^ound gáze, powerless and expressioniess ; for 
Effingham'8 words had suggested a train of 
bewildering thoughts in her mind, and half 
UDConsciously she continued to look in the 
samé direction for some moments after Charles 
had tumed awaj his head." 

At length, as if arousing herself from a 
reverie, she addressed some tríyial question, to 
Everard, and again forced an expression of 
interest upon her countenance, as she listened 
to his reply. During the whole evening, 
Everard kept his station by her side, and en- 
deavonred tp divert her attention wholly to 
himself, and though he could not win her from 
the all-engrossing thoughts which occupied her 
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mind, he, at least^ made her sustaín an equal 
part in the conversatioD, so that do careless 
observer couid imagine by her piquante 
answers, and well timed observations on the 
present moment, the deep anxiety of within. 
Brilliant phrases, bright smiles, were layished 
by Elfine on those around, and yet beneath 
her brow, whioh though slightly flushed was 
still serene, there lived the ever throbbing 
thought of care, of misery ; and wbile the beat- 
ing of her heart quickened fearfully, or was 
hushed to its loweet puleation, as her hopes 
wouid rise and fall, the voice, carefuUy modu- 
lated to its most musical pitch, in none of its 
accents betrayed her inward agitation. Several 
times as she thus played her part, and the 
laugh issuing from her lips was echoed by 
those around her, she caught the eyes of Charles 
Lenoox fixed upon her couutenance with an 
expression of deep thought, till at length join- 
ing her little circle, he addressed a few words 
to her in the flow of conyersation. 
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She listened with a quickened pulse to the 
voice in which he spoke ; its toneš were cold 
and indifferent. ^* He does not shun me," she 
thought, *' his accents were not those of anger — 
would that thej were I those words were too 
Qalmly spoken not clearly to reveal I am 
nothing to him now." And she strove to replj 
in a careless tone, but her words were falter- 
ingly uttered, and her eyes were bent on the 
ground the while. 

Once or twice during the evening he spoke 
to her again, and again the samé tremour re- 
turned to her voice as she answered him. 

Ďut at last the company separated, and it 
was with a feeling near akin to delight that she 
stepped into the carriage, which was to convey 
her home, for worn out by the continued re- 
straint she had exercised over her feelings, she 
longed for rest from her arduous task. As she 
*Vithdrew her arm from that of Effingham, who 
accompanied her to the dooř, he leant forward, 
and when he had said good night, asked in a 
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somewhat eager voice, " Do you soon visit 
town, Miss Harolde ?" 

'* Yes," answered Elfine, rather surprised by 
the enquiry. 

" And when ?" he rejoined. 

'* Next week," she replied, then with a laugh 
she added, '* why do you so particularly wish 
to know the exact time of my departure ?" 

" Merely for curio8Íty'B saké," said EflSng- 
ham^ and he walked away. 

" Strange young man^" murmured Lady 
Granard tor herself, as she sank back in the 
carriage. " Do not you think so, Elfine?" 

" Who ? Effingham, aunt ? oh yes, very 
strange." 

" I cannot possibly imagine why he shouid 
ask you when you would bein town ; generally 
he takés very little interest in you, mon 
ange." 

" Exactly so- and that perpiexes me, aunt." 

^^ I suppose it was only some whim óf his, 
Elfine." 
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^^ Perhaps so ; but thea people should not 
háve such whims^ because they create useless 
curiosity." 

" True; Lowever, my dear Elfine, neither 
you nor I wiU ever trouble ourselves about 
Everard Effingham^s caprices." 

And Lady Granard, rubbing her eyes to 
prevent herself falling adeep, looked out of 
the carriage window. 

^* What a beautiful night I" she exclaimed, 
" Elfine, look at the myriáda of stars eparkling 
in the heavens." 

Elfine obeyed her aunťs request, and let 
down the window on her side, just as two 
horsemen passed close by the carriage. Both 
took off their hats as they rode by, and one» 
whom she perceived to be Everard Effingham, 
reined in bis horše, as if to speak, but his 
companion, who she now saw was Charles Len* 
nox, bending forward, whispered something in 
his ear, and seemed to urge him on ; in another 
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moment they had passed up the road at a quick 
trot. 

Elfine sank back ín the carriage with a bítter 
sigh — ^'Doeshe then so utterlj dislike me?" 
she thought, ** would it háve oost him much to 
epeak one moment to me ? And jet I do him 
injustice ; he wishes me, no doubt, to feel that 
all between us is at an end, and he is right, 
therefore^ to shun my presence ; to be 80 cruelly 
indifferent when together.'* 

** Elfine," Baid Lady Granard, " were not 
those gentlemen, who passed us just now> 
Charles Lennox and Everard Effingham?" 

" Tes, aunt." 

" Ah P rejoined Lady Granard, ** then I 
suppose Charles is staying for a while at 
Effingham manor, with his íriend. I wonder 
wbere the Colonel and Miss Lennox are ?" 

*^ I suppose in London/' answered Elfine, and 

the conversation dropped; for Lady Granard 

saw that her niece wasnot disposed to taik, and 

. pitying the anxiety and the exertions she had 
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undergone during the evening, she was williog 
enough to indulp^e her in a sileot drive home, and 
the rest of the way was accomplished in one 
unbroken silence. At length they stopped 
before the entrance of the Hall^ and hastily 
alighting, Elfine hurried to her room, to think 
over what had happened; to be a] one, to call 
to mind each word that Charles had spoken, 
and weigh its accents well, hoping to discover 
in the toneš she remembered, some sign of 
emotioD^ however slight it niight be. 

And the voice in whicb he had spoken to 
her, still rose upon her ear, whenever she 
Tvished it ; and the expression of his counte- 
nance was still before her eyes ; but she found 
no evidence of a softened feeling towards her- 
self, éithér in the accents she recollected, or 
the look she thought upon. 

I know not a more bitter feeling than that 
which a woman experiences when an estrange- 
ment has taken pláce between the person sl^s 
loves and herself, partly through her own fault. 
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With her, there ia the wish to be forglven, but 
the means are witbheldy for the advances must 
always come from the other side. A man, 
after years of absence, may seek the object he 
loves, and ask for pardon — can a wotnan ? No ! 
though the cause of their separation rests 
wholly with hereelf, sbe may not i;(tter the 
words, '* forgive me," ere a sign of returning 
affection is shown by him she loves ; and the 
yearning of a Io\ing heart, that burns to ask 
forgiveness, must be hushed to silence, and bear 
a double punishment for its foliy, or its pride. 

And thus it was with Elfine, she would 
háve given her all on earth to be reconciled to 
Charles, yet she dared not express to him the 
single though t, the single wish, that now liyed 
within her soul. 

Within five days of the dinner party at Mrs. 
Havilanďs, the Harolde family left the Halí 
for town. Since that evening Elfine had 
neither heard or seen anything of Charles 
Lennox, and discontented with herself, she 
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felt glad of their departure ; she hoped that 
its pleasures would, at least^ sometimes banish 
him from her thoughts. Poor Elfine! knew 
jou not even then how all-powerful was the 
thrall that bound jou? Alas! there is no 
ahunning our thoughts oP care, thej will riee 
as readily in the midst of the gayest crovrds 
as in the deepest solitude. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



" Do I not feel ? The doubt is keen as steel, 
Yes, I do feel — most exquisitely feel ; 
My heart can weep^ when from my downcast eje, 
I chase the tear^ and stem the rising sigh : 
Deep buried there, I close the rankling dart 
And smile the most when heaviest is my heart ! 
♦ • * ♦ # 

Yes, thou didst wrongme I • ♦ ♦ Ifondly thought 
.In thee Fd fomid the friend my heart had sought ! 
I fondly thought that thou coulďst pierce the guise, 
And read the truth that in my bosom lies, 
I fondly thought, ere Time's last days were gone, 
Thy heart and mine had mingled into one ! 
Yes — and they yet will mingle." 



" And what is it to me, if the Haroldes háve 
left for town?" said Charles Lennox, in an 
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impatient tone, one evening to Everard Effing- 
ham^ as they were. sitting comfortablj togetber 
in the dining parlour of Effingham House. 

They had fínished their meal ; the wine and 
dessert were on the table, and the two friends, 
their chairs drawn close to the blazing ůre, 
were engaged, as it appearedj in warm dis- 
cussion, for the brow of Charles was flushed, 
and aa expression of anger s]:H*ead over 
his features, as he addressed the aboye question 
to Everard, whose answer was given in a half 
jesting, half earnest manner. 

*^ Much, my dear Charles," was his reply, 
" much, and you will think so too, when you 
háve heard all I háve to say." 

^^ I will not hear Elfine Harolde^s name 
mentioned, Everard." 

" Excepting by yourself ? well, just as you 
like, I will call her what you please, but you 
shall listen to me, I — " 

" I will not, Everard ; you know I am de- 
termined not to renew my engagement with 
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her, then why do you speak to me on the sub- 
ject when I háve allowed it to be a painful 
one?" 

^' Because I wish to secure your happinesa, 
Lennox, by striviog to unitě you to the woman 
you love even yet, though you would fain 
děny it. She is now all that you once wished 
her to be5 — gentle^ constant, and devoted. I 
háve watched her well, Charles, during your 
absence — since your return — and nevěr could 
you find one who would love you more deeply, 
more truly than Elfíne Harolde, také my word 
for it. Thoughtlessly, indeed, in times past« 
she risked her own happiness and yours, from 
a vain desire to fathom the depth of her power 
in your heart ; but you will grant that she has 
been severely punished for her foliy. She has 
been tried deeply, Charles ; without a hope of 
ever seeing you again, or of convicing you 
that her affection was reál, lasting, and deep, 
she passed years ih grieving over that fatal 
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misunderstanding^ her faith remaining unshaken 
until now." 

And Everard stopped, perhaps to see the 
effect his words produced upon the mind of 
Charles^ but ae the latter said nothing, he again 
continued. 

** Poor girl ! ho w often háve I seen her laugh- 
ing, talking, flirting, if you will, Charles, in 
the midst of a crowded balí, her smile the 
brightest among the moÉy bright ones shining 
there ; her step the lightest in the dance ; 
but how few couid guess of the deep-seated 
misery at heart^ coDcealed beneath the bril* 
liant enchantment of her words and smilesl 
And no one saye me remarked the drooping 
attitude, the languid yoice, the tearful eye of 
Elfine Harolde, when left for a moment alone^ 
she threw off the mask, and slackeniug in the 
part she phiyed, betrajed the tired and despair- 
ing spirit of within. Yes, the lip would 
quiver, the bright blush fade from her brow> 
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and the tear swell beneath the downcast lash, 
as her thoughts wandered far, far away from 
the Bcene before her^ and the pangs which 
writhed the heart^ depicted on her countenance^ 
changing its expression from that of the seem- 
ing háppy idol of the ball-room, to one which 
Gould alone belong to sorrow's child, bespoke 
too truly what she felt and what she suffered. 
But there5 she certainly deserved the punish- 
ment she brought upon herBeIf5 did she not^ 
Charles ? and were it to continue for years, we 
could oniy say that it would be the due reward 
of her foliy — the just equivalent for her 
thoughtlessness, would it not, Charles ?" 

*' She does not love so deeply as you imagine5 
Everard," returned Charles, but not without 
some emotion visible in his voice and manner, 
and rising from his chair he walked hastily up 
and down the room. ** She does not love as 
deeply as you imagine^ for I believe what you 
háve described to me of Elfine's ever enduríng 

VOL. IIL N 
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affection, to be purely the work of your own 
imaginatioD." 

" It must be a very fertile one tben^indeed^ 
Lennox — astonishingly so — and, perhaps, the 
burst of tears with wbich she replied to your 
first salutation at Mrs. Huvilanďs, the otheir 
day, was also the effect of both our imagina- 
tions united ?" 

" That might háve been caused by buřt 
vanity," Charles answered. 

" Ah I indeed," rejoined Everard. "Well, 
some people are wilfully blind to their chances 
of happiness in life." 

" Happiness !" echoed Charles, "happiness 
with Elfine Harolde I Yes, once it might háve 
been so— once I thought her all I wished her 
to be, and — " 

"Exactly what she now is," interrupted 
Everard. 

"No, Everard, no, I cannot believe that 
time deepens the feelings of the vain and 
frivolous coquette into purity and warmth of 
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heart, or gives solidity to the feather that is 
blown about by every breath of wind." 

^^Or eyes to the blind/' said Effingham. 
'' Elfíne Harolde, a vain and frívolous coquette ! 
and this from you, the all-wise reader of 
woman's -eyes, and woman*s heart — the up- 
holder of all their petty artifices to gain ad- 
miration — the one who pretended he could 
fathom the inward depths of a woman's mind I 
Come, come^ be not prejudiced^ Charles ; allow 
that Elfíne has true sense and true feeling at 
times^ do not so bare-facedly recant all you 
knew about her charaoter, else I shall not give 
you the credit of being sincere." 

^^ I might háve been mistaken then ; I am not 
now," answered Charles. " Everard, pray de- 
sist from pursuing this subject — I cannot bear 
to speak of her." 

" Then you love her still, that is a self-evi- 

dent conclusion^" rejoined Effingham, *^Iam 

glad of it, heartily glad of it ; not only on her 

account^ but on yours also : for where will you 

3 N a 
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find a woman whose tastee are more congenial 
to your own than Elfíne Harolde^s? and in 
wedded life that is the cbief thiDg to be con- 
sidered. RecoUect," he continued, after a mo- 
menťs pause, aud a touch of sorrow saddened 
his voice as he spoke, ^' reccUecty Charles, how 
I, through rash judgment, destroyed every 
hope, that could háve made life dear to us, in 
mine and in anotheťs bosom^ and do not baštily 
incur the samé self-condemning reflections in 
after years, which I experience now." 

And Effingham^ with a sigh, passed his band 
across bis brow, as it darkened to the memories 
of the past« which were arising in his mind. 
Charles felt it cost him much to allude to the 
subject he had last mentioned, and it was in a 
Toice of eome emotion that he answered him. 

"I will speak undisguisedly,. at lengtfa, 
Everard," he said, " for I see you pureue the 
present argument from an eamest desire to vin- 
dicate the cause of one wLom you tbink I 
wrong when I doubt her affectiou. Yes, I 
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love Elfíne as deeply as ever I did ; and since 
we laat met, I will not děny having hoped to 
find her what I once deemed her to be — warm- 
hearted^ generoua, and faithful. I will admít, 
too, that 1 háve thought she loves me evea 
now ; I háve asoribed her agitation when I first 
spoke to her to a better feeling, than that of 
piqued vanity, and wished for the samé union 
of heart and mind, which I once felt existed 
between us. But with these feelings there 
struggled cruel doubts, harsh suspicions, and, 
at times, I háve looked upon my yet enduring 
afFection as a weakness to be guarded against, 
to be overcome ; and I strove to conceal it 
from you, Everard, through a principle of pride. 
To-day, you bavě reatored me the hopes of 
past years by forcing me to listen to the re- 
Bult of your observations upon Elfine, and I 
care not now to telí you the inward thoughts of 
my heart." 

<< Then I am to understand/' said Eyerard, 
with a smile, ^^that you will do all in jour 
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power to renew your engagement with Slfine 
Harolde?" 

*' Yes," answered Charles, after a momenťs 
pause, *' yes, if it is true she loves me as sin- 
cerely as you say she does.*' 

"I suppose you do not doubt my word, 
Charles ?'* replied Everard ; " and besides, 
what reason could I háve to deceive you ? The 
interest I now také in Elfine Harolde, was first 
awakened, when the reál depth of ber affection 
for you became known to me ; and though I 
nevěr mentioned the subject in any of my 
letters addressed to you wbile in India, as I 
thought it might revive useless regrets, and. 
retard your exertions for advancemeDt in the 
profession you had chosen, I determined to do 
so the minuté I knew your health obliged you 
to throw up your commission, and return to 
England. I am no match-maker, as you well 
know, Lennox ; yet I confess that for the last 
two or three months, I háve endeavoured as 
much as my natural insouciance would allow 
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me, to bring yoa aad Elfíne together again; 
for I saw well eDOUgh that all affection on your 
part was not extinguished : a peculiar irrita- 
bilitj whenever I alluded to the subject, re- 
vealsd it was yet a sore one, and I knew by 
that very sensitiveness I was not tampering 
with a hopeless task." 

Charles did not answer for some tlme, and 
when be did^ his words seemed to infer that 
he was replying to his own thoughts, rather 
than to the address of Effingham. 

*' The love that could endure through the 
lapse of years," he said, ** without a hope of 
requital must be strong indeed^ and worthy of 
the greatest sacrifíce pride could make. Yet 
will I watch her narrowly, and know that pas- 
sion to be as fervent and as lasting as you say 
it is^ ere I také any steps towards a reconcilia- 
tion with her. Everard," he continued, "I 
think I was something to blame, too, in the 
misunderstanding which arose between Elfine 
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and myself ; I ušed harsh languagCy and con- 
demned her too baštily.'' 

A smile dawned upon the finefeatures of 
Effingham^ as he answered, 

*^ That is right, Charles, run from one ex- 
tréme to another, and now find as many excuses 
for Elfine Harolde, as you once foUnd accaaa- 
tions against her." 

"Ido not care for your raillery, Everard," 
Charles replied with a happy laugh^ ^^you 
háve made me thoroughly content with myself^ 
and with everybody else ; you háve confirmed 
my returning partiality for Elfine; you háve 
dispelled my doubts as to her affeotion for me ; 
and| therefore^ you are at liberty to say what 
you please, and laugh as long as you will at my 
.extrayagancy — for I suppose you term the dif* 
ference between my present and former senti- 
ments respecting Elfine by that name ?^ 

*^ Extrayagancy, Charles !" returned Effing- 
ham with a saddened countenance, ^^ I would I 
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felt as you do now^ and had the samé prospect 
of happiness before me : readily wouid I bear 
the keenest shafta that rídicule could point to 
wound me I But speak not of that — the fu- 
ture for me is a dreary waste^ witbout one 
hope wortb cherishing in its onward path— I 
cannot love a second time ; while jon, Charles, 
united to the woman you love, and who has 
proved the sincerity of her affection, by the 
length of time it has existed within her 
heart, devotedly, constantly, yet hopelessly, 
will feel more and more, as eacb day passes 
over you, the ever-enduring happiness that 
must arise from such a union — Ada sleeps in 
the grave, Charles, and my heart is buried with 
her/' 

And a painful silence pervaded the apart* 
ment, for Charles answered him not, until Ef- 
fingham abruptly asked, 

**When did you say you would.leave for 
your uncle'9 ?" 

" Next week, Everard^ you will aceompany 
3 N 6 
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me, of course? By the bye/' he continued, 
willing to change the subject, " I heard the 
other day that Sir Edward Harolde was mar- 
ried, and to a Frenchwoman — can you telí me 
her name T 

"De Villeblanche, I understand, was her 
surname," replied EflSngham. " Coralie, I know, 
Í8 her Christian one. The marriage tock 
pláce on the Continent, about eight years ago, 
I believe.*' 

*' Eight years I so long as that?" exclaimed 
Charles, " why then they must háve been 
married some time before we saw them to- 
gether on the beach at Dover, Everard ; for 1 
suppose the little Frenchwoman we met there 
is Lady Harolde — at all events the names agree. 
Iť so, the match was a runaway one^ as the 
Haroldes knew nothing of it, when I first be- 
came acquainted with them; which was, as 
well as 1 can recoUect, about seven years 
since." 

** Yes, 1 suppose it was as you say," replied 
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Effiogham, ^< indeed, I, am almost certaia of 
it ; for some wordd Elfine Uarolde once let fall 
intimated as much. But tbere was always a 
mystery about the inarriage that I nevěr could 
understand, except by coujecturing, írocn what 
you and I beard and saw, that some disagree- 
ment had separated them fur a time/' 

^^ For a time I how long is it since his family 
knew of it ?" 

** Just five years ago, if 1 remember welL" 

" A twelvemonth after 1 sailed for India?" 

*« Exactly so." 

" Do you know anything more upon the sub- 
ject, Everard ?" 

**No,'* replied Effingham. " RecoUect, 
Charles,'* he continued, *' I rarely trouble 
myself about other people'8 affairs, and, there- 
fóre, did not concern myself much with 8ir 
Edwarďs, further than in satisfying myself, 
that Lady Harolde was in truth the pretty 
little Parisienne we met at Calais. And thus 
far again I will gratify your curiosity, Charles ; 
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whatever did ^ppen to create the misander- 
Btandiog^ that certainly then existed between 
them, tbey liye on excellent terms with each 
other now> and háve doně 60 ever since the 
marriage became known to the world." 

Everard was silent, while the thonghts of 
Charles naturally wandered from Sir Edward 
to his Bister ; and once fixed upon her^ giving 
fuU yent to the many hopes, which arose within 
his mind, he indulged himself in building 
yisionary schemes of happiness for the futura. 

From this delightful reverie he was aroused 
by Everard saying, 

*' Come, Charles,! see weare mutually tired 
of each otheťs company for the present, so let 
US study our own comfort, and separate. I am 
going to the library to read for an hour or 
two." 

*' And I for a ride," answered Charles. 
And good-humouredly nodding to each other, 
as they rose from their chairs, they lefl the 
dining-room. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



Love me, I love thee — 
Mj heart is ihine ! 

Love me, I love thee — 
Wilt thou be mine 1 

Speak i dost thou hear me ? 

Wrong me not now — 
Háve I not sufTered 

Ages of woe ? 

Yes, in the moment 
When felsely I deem'd, 

Thou wert the lost one, 
M7 jealousj dream'd. 
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My heart^ chill^d and breaking 
Hid the grief that it felt, 

And sliow*d but the anger 
It erringly dealt. 

Years bare passed over, 
We are nearer the grave — 

Oiye tbe beart tbou once gay'st me. 
Také tbe beart tbat I gare ! 

Ob ! love me, I love tbee 

M7 beart is tbine i 
Love me, I love tbee, 

Saj, tbou art mine ! 



The Dext week saw Charles and Everard in 
town, and the former, true to his newly formed 
resolution, continually sought the society of 
Elfine ; nevěr missing an opportunity of meet- 
ing her at any pláce where he thought she was 
likely to be. Frequently then he saw and 
conversed with her; and retrenching himself 
in a cold and afiected indifference^ easily pene- 
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trated the reál feeliogs of her heart^ and knew 
that shrined deep witbin its innermost recesses, 
a siient but fervent passion was still cheríshed 
for him. Yefc he saw that scarcely a thought of 
ever regaining his lo:it esteem lived therě; 
often in her tremulous and low-toned voice, he 
heard the accents oť despair, and though, at 
times, he watched a faint hope deepen the 
colour on her cheek^ when, forgettiog the part 
he played, his voice assumed a kinder tone, he 
also knew that it died within her, even as 
swiftly as that blush faded away. 

Oh ! Eifine ioved deeply, devotedly, and 
Charles knew it ; and from his heart he thanked 
EffiDgham for having first urged him to the 
scnitiny, which afibrded hiai such convincing 
proofs of her constancy, and again he resolved 
to seek the heart he had despised. Poor Ei- 
fine I her hopes had loog sloce died away ; for 
though she continually met and spoke to 
Charles in society, and nevěr strove to avoid 
him, yet no advances were made to a renewal 
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of their intimacy, and in the coolness of man- 
ner^ with which he ever accosted ber^ she read 
the extinction of all affection on bÍ9 part. And 
now, scarcely a day passed without she heard 
him spoken of in terma of praise ; for many 
(and amoDg them were men of high character 
and ability^ whose opinion with the world 
went for much,) now Bought the acquain tance 
oí tbe brave and talented Captain Lennox, 
who5 had they known him but as the fashion- 
able exquisite, the indolent heir of his uncle'8 
large fortuna, would háve passed him by with 
a smile or a sneer. 

All wondered at the change a few years had 
wrought in his character, and none more than 
poor Lady Granard, who was continually ex- 
pressing her surprise at the generál steadiness 
and good sense, which now regulated his con- 
duet. 

** Ah! les bienfaits de Tadversitér she often 
exclaimed to her niece, ^' how they háve im- 
proved that young man 1" 
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And she left off depreciatíng his merita^ as 
she saw there was no use in combating the ob* 
stinate sort of affection, as she called it^ that 
Elfine had conceiyed for Charles. 

Yet did Elfine Harolde strive to bear up 
agaiost the sorrow that oppressed her^ and to 
all but those who knew her well, she still 
seemed a gaj and capricious heiress^ careless 
about the past^ and about the fdture. 

^^ Elfí," said Mr. Harolde^ one morníng to 
his niece, ^* Elfi, my dear^ 1 am going to old 
Lady Colnebrooťs to-day — will you accompany 
me ? You know the exotic she promised you 
a week since must be in fuU bloom by this 
time, and the last call I made there5 she desired 
me to ask you, whether you would go and see 
if you liked it." 

"Oh yes, uncle, I will," answered Elfine, 
with alacrity, *' instantly — instantly ; it is a 
delightful walk to Belgrave Street, and besides, 
it will arouse me from a dreadfuUy idle fit 
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which bas crept upon me siace luucheon. I 
shall be ready iu two or tbree minutes." 

And sbe burried from tbe apartmeat^ where 
ebe bad been listlessly enougb engaged in 
plucking tbe dead leaves from off some plants 
placed OQ tbe balcony, to prepare berself to ac- 
company ber uncle. 

" Wby, Elfine," said Mr. Harolde, in about 
a quarter of an bouř afterwards^ as tbey tra- 
versed Hyde Park togetber^ " bow well you 
are looking, cbild. You bavě not bad such 
a íresb colour upon your cbeeks for some 
time." 

" Indeed, uncle," answered Elfine ; " I sup- 
pose it is tbe beautiful breeze we feel tbat red- 
denstbem a little." 

'* Yes, and tbe exercise you are taking," re- 
joiued Mr. Harolde. '^But still, Elfi, this 
walk is notbing in comparison to a country 
one; I nevěr find balf tbe pleasure or the 
benefit in traversing tbe parks and gardeus 
tbat intersect and lie round about London, as 
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in rangiog at ^ill through the hundred lanes 
and by-paths which always form the boun- 
daries to the beautifal landscapes you are 
sure to meet with at a certaio distance from 
town." 

" To be sure, uncle ; but then, I should be 
very sorry to be always in the coúntry.*' 

"Ah! ahl" answered Mr. Harolde, **girls 
are ever taken with frivolity and nonsense^ and 
London is full enough of that, Heayen knows. 
But let U8 quicken our pace^ my dear^ else we 
shall be latě, and not fínd Lady Colnebruok at 
home, for it is near the time of her aftemoon 
drive." 

Much to Mr. Harolde's satisfaction^ when 
they arrived in Belgrave Street, he was told^ 
in answer to his enquirieš, that Lady Colne* 
brook was within^ and congratulating himself 
upon having timed his visit so well, accom- 
panied by his niece, he foUowed the footman 
up-stairs. They found the mistress of the 
house alone, and Mr. Harolde, who was an old 
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and intimate fríend, soon entered upon an iii- 
terestiog conversation with her^ while Blfine, 
after the first few compliments (ftiMx^^^ directed 
her steps towards a large conservatory, which 
was annexed to the drawíng-room. 

Here she remained a considerable time^ pre- 
tending to admire the varioas beautiful flowers 
grouped within it, but^ in reality, to escape 
from the wearisome part she knew she would 
háve to undertake^ if she returned to join 
the téte-á-téte of her uncle and Lady Colne* 
brook. 

^' I shall háve to listen to tales £ háve heard 
a hundred times over/' thought she, as she 
gave a side-glance at the two old people^ who 
' were sitting comfortably close to each other, 
engaged in an animated dialogue. ^' Ah, there 
is uncle^ telling the everlasting story of the 
glorious fox-hunt — and there is Lady Colne- 
brook laughing at it^ as usual : yes^ and now 
she is speaking of her first appearance at conrt^ 
I am sure— for there is her head moving as if 
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it felt tbe diamonds and the plumes upon it, 
and the hand waves witb a soft undulating 
motion, as when gently exercising a fan — now 
for uncle's never-failing speech of, ' Ah, indeed^ 
your ladyship was as fine a woman as ever 
breathedr Just so— it is said, sbe smiles 
and brídles up a little." 

When Elfine came to this point in her ob- 
servations^ a sndden thougbt struck ber^ 

" And must I too grow old !" sbe sighed, 
" and live upon the past, as they do— witbout 
a hope for the future ! Better it would be to 
die wbile young tben. But," sbe thougbt 
again, as sbe tumed from tbe window of tbe 
conservatory, wbence ebe had made the above 
remarks, and bent in seeming admiration OTer 
a beautiful camellia, which stood near her; 
** but tbose I loved, perbaps, would linger long 
on eartb ere they follow me to the grave, and 
I might be forgotten in tbe lapse of years, and 
otbers might supply my pláce in their hearts — 
tben, let me live until age darkens my brow 
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with its shadow I I could not bear the fríend- 
ehip and tbe love, that once were mine, ever to 
depart from me." 

Unconsciously Elfine mused on, her eyes 
fixed upon the flowers before her, but her 
thoughts wandering far, far away, until the 
announcement of a visitor, in the next room, 
aroused her, and turning her head in its direc- 
tion, she beheid Charles Lennox enter. Im* 
petuouslj she sprang from her seat, and moving 
towards the glass-door, which opened into the 
drawing-room, passed through it ere she knew 
what she had doně. 

When she found herself in the middle of the 
room, however, she most sincerely wished her- 
self back in the conservatory again ; but her 
presence had been perceived by Charles, who, 
instantly leaving Mr. Harolde, with whom 
he was speaking, advanced slowly to meet her. 

" How came you hither ?" was the question 
that, in her surprise, escaped her lips, ere a 
momenťs thought bade her restrain it. 
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"How came I hither?" repeated Charles, 
and a smile, such as ín former times she had 
often seen, played round his lips for a momenty 
^^I came with a message from my aunt to 
Lady Colnebrook." 

This was not true, however, for Charles had 
only determined calling on her ladyship,. when 
he saw Mr. Harolde and Elfine, whom he had 
seen in the park, and had been trying to oyer- 
take for some time, enter the house; upon 
which, instantly framing some insignificant 
message from his aunt (Miss Lennox and Lady 
Colnebrook were friends) he soon after joined 
them. 

** Ah," answered Elfine, striving to recollect 
herself, " I forgoť to enquire after Colonel and 
Miss Lennox.'* 

"We háve scarcely been two minutes to- 
gether," observed Charles ; " the omission is 
excusable." 

And again Elfine saw the samé smile dawn 
upon his lip, as he led her to a seat near Lady 
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Colnebrook. She coloured deeply at his 
words, and answered not; but, withdrawing 
her eyes from his face^ wondered at the differ- 
ence of manner he evinced towards her^ and 
which she already noticed, 

** He seems more himself," she thought, 
^* than I háve ever seen him since his retům — 
more oareless." 

And yet, Elfíne^ felt «he woold rather háve 
found him proud and cold, than as indifferent 
as he now appeared to be — for she interpreted 
the change worked in him, as a sign on his 
part, that he wished to dispel every feeling of 
embarrassment existing between them, and to 
sink at once into a common acquaintance. 

But Elfíne^s penetration was at fault; 
Charles Lennox, of late, had grown more and 
more convinced of her still existing love for 
him, and on the present occasion had resolved 
to lay aside the cold reservě with which, in her 
presence, he had until now enveloped the feel- 
ings of affection yet cherished for her in his 
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lieart Assared of her love, he now felt no 
wieh to bide the revival of his former hopes 
and wiflhes, and the soiile that played upon his 
features, the warmth of manner witb which he 
greeted her, so different from what she had but 
a short while since experienced, thou^h oon- 
strued by her into a last proof of indifference, 
were^ indeed, the true symptome of a passion, 
that awaited but an opportunity to declare 
itself. 

** Was it not you, Captain Lennox, who told 
me Miss Catherine Stanhope at length intended 
to marry, and that it was rumoured John 
Mellish was the gentleman chosen by her for 
her husband?" said Lady Colnebrook, ad- 
dressing Charles. 

**Yes/' he answered; "but I háve not the 
intelligence on the best aúthority— only on 
that of my aunt; andasyour ladyship knows, 
she beiieves all news upon the slighteet 
grounds." 

" Oh 1 but I do not think it utterly falše,*' 

VOL. ixi. o 
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rejoined Lady Colnebrook ; ^ I always said rite 
woold marry aome rich aimpleton, who would 
let her háve her own way after marriage, as 
well as Yjefore— and John Mellúh, we all know, 
Í8 an absolute nonentit}' — the best natured fool 
in existence ; so I ratber fancy theie is some 
tnith in the report." 

^^ Does your ladyship mean Kitty Stanbope 
the heiress, yfho lives near as, in Kent ?" asked 
Mn Harolde, ^^ if 8O5 I can assure you the 
new8 Í8 certain. I háve known it a long time, 
and had it from yery good hands — from John 
Mellitíh hinuself/' 

" I pity the poor man, then," exclaimed 
Lady Colnebrook ; *^ what a life she will lead 
him." 

^' Has 8he a bad temper?" asked Charles. 

** A bad temper — yes — that is to say, she ia 
very passionate, and very proud/^ answered 
Lady Colnebrook. 

" Proud r' repeated Charles, in a voice which 
indicated he was scarcely tbinking of any one 
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present ; *^ pride sbould nevěr find a restíng- 
place in a woman'6.heart" 

"Now, I thlnk it should,'* rejoined Lady 
Colnebrook ; " why, it ís by our pride alone 
we keep you gentlemen in order. Pretty 
slaves we should be, indeed, did it not every 
nove and then také tbe alarm, and break the 
subtle ties you are ever striving to encompass 
US witb. Thanks be to Heaven^ I say, that our 
pride sometimes does keep páce witb your self- 
conceit, and love of rule, else I yery much fear 
the lives of women would be rendered eveu 
more miserable than they yet are— what do 
you say. Miss Harolde ?'' 

** Ah I what does Miss Harolde say ?" said 
Charles, suddenly tuming himself towards her^ 
and looking earnestly into her countenance^ as 
she gaye utterance to her reply. 

'^I love to see pride in a woman/' she said^ 

and a slight blush coloured her cheek as she 

spoke; ^^but sometimes it costs us much/' 

She stopped for a moment, and then continued. 
3 o 2 
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<<To Bpeak the tratfa, Lady Colnebrook^ we 
háve more the semblanoe of pride, tfaan its 
reality; for the brow máj frown^ bot the 
hearf, though pained, is rarely angered — or 
if aogered for a sbort time, nevěr truly resents 
the hurt it receives — háve you Dot found it 

^^ Sometimes/' aoswered Lady ColDebrook* 
'^ But, my dear Miss Harolde^ you ought not 
to háve spoken so sineerely npon the sohject as 
you háve doně ; you see^ there are two gentle- 
mcn preseuty and therefore you should not 
háve shown how very kind and forgiving we 
really are, for you háve endangered the inter* 
ests of our sex by the inadvertency. After 
your confessioD, my dear^ I am airaid that 
neither Mr. Harolde or Captain Lennox will 
fear a lady's frown, for the future ; and if so, 
consider what you háve doně — you háve de- 
prived some dozens of young ladies — yourself, 
perhaps, included— -of successfully exercising a 
pleasing proof of their power, when, by an ap« 
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pearance of anger, thej would damp the. ardeur 
of a oompliment, or retardý for awhile) a forth* 
coming propQsaL It was bad poHcy on your 
part, Mi83 Harolde, také an old woraan'8 word 
for it." 

*' I am very sorry I was so nnguarded in my 
reply,^' answered Elfíne, with a forced langh; 
^ but I thought you asked my reál opiDÍon 
upon the matter, and therefcs^ gave it/' 

*'Wbich you should not háve doně, my. 
dear/^ answered Lady Coloebrook. *' I did 
Bot ezpect yod to give it, for a woman nevěr 
asks another for her trne sentiments upon any 
eubject wortb arguíng upon, before a gentl^ 
man— or if she does, oevi^r dream9 oř getting 
at the truth. A weman, too, nevěr dreads the 
manoeuvres of one of her own sex, for she 
eaoly sees through them, however well they are 
constructed, because neither passion or vanity 
can mislead her there. Alas I my ^et^r Miss 
Harolde, it is oniy when we are under the in-^ 
fluence of love, tbat we are betrayed-^that i^ 
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to Bay^ onlj when we are such fools as to give 
ODrselves up to it, and let the person we love^ 
kncw that we do so — avow it. Ah I then in- 
deed^ our power is at an end, our penetration 
at fault : credulous and weak, we believe in 
the pleasíng dream that we are loved^ even as 
we love him ; we find in the most insignificant 
words a treasured meaning; we pass over 
every suspicíous action that might awaken our 
jealousy, or our pride; we live in air-built 
castles of our own imagination^ till a sudďen 
shock awakens us from the vision of delight — 
the shock of fioding the heart, for whioh we 
gave ours, but in part our own — ^and then^ the 
veil tom from our eyes, our penetration comes 
back to double our sorrows^ and coupled wíth 
distrust, we gradually perceive the selfíshne&s, 
the pride, the cold-heartedness, the vanitj, 
which generally, in a gentleman, constit\ite 
what they call the passion of love 1 Ah, well- 
a-day, my dear Miss Hurolde, nevěr love — if* 
you háve strong feelings, do not let them 
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pierce through a fashionable exierior — they wiU 
only lead you to misery ; and if» ag you 8ay» 
the seDtiment you just dow expressed was a 
reul one, nevěr again repeat it; háve more 
discretioD, for the future, and recollect this— a 
discreet woman is an accomplíshed hypo* 
crite." 

' " Oh, Lady Colnebrook 1" exclaimed Ellfine^ 
'^that sounds rather harsh." 

*' Not at ally my dear : we are all hypocrítes 
— deceit^ as I once heard it observed, is the 
very essence of a woman*s nature; and the 
whole difierence in our character lies in, 
whether we hide our reál díspositions for good 
purposes or bad ones.* * 

"Now, Lady Colnebrook, I will bíd you 
remember uncle and Captain Lennox are in 
the room," said Elfine, smiling. 

*^ I know thaty my dear; but my revelations 
are common-place truths, which they both 
know as well as their alphabet; I teach them 
no new lesson— you did. You gave them the 
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i^ key of a womaďs mind ; you bade them 
nevěr feat-fafťjpiger — whilÉt by-tbe-bj^ some- 
times they do, although tbey may know it is 
feigned; because, it is well kúown a woman 
loves to sbow her power, and so — ^the serpentsl 
— they put on an appearance of obedience, of 
respect (while they are inwardly smiling at the 
Buccess of their nnseen and snake-like devices) 
to guide her from the path of wilfuhieaiSi which 
an open defiance to her wíU might induoe her 
to také — you bade them nevěr fear our anger j 
I do not believe they ever do, the sinners I 
But let thein feign to do so, my dear Míbs 
Harolde, some people would rather be rtňs 
fainéants^ than no kíngs at all, and I think. we 
women are among that dass. Thea let us 
gíve ourselves aird of mock power, if we háve 
not its reality, say I ; we shall be the wiser if 
we can máke ourselves happy in that belief, 
although we may be condemned as fools for 
our pains by hundreds who would rather live 
mis^able, under the control of common sease^ 
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than build a few oastles in the air-^for, if ^ 
dom consists in knowiag the wortideasaess of 
all present enjojments, and yet, in draveing a9 
much happinesB as we oan írom them all, do 
we not that, in reoeiving the seemingly fisdthfiil 
homage the genilemen render na, my dear, 
with a seeming belief, while io reality we be- 
come their slaves. Ah 1 it reminds me of those 
idols of sil verand of gold,that are held in soch 
high veneration in some oountries, but which 
cannot move or speak without the assistanee of 
their worshipperg— and yet,if cur chaine feei the 
the lighter for it, are we not wise in lending a 
band to the deceit?'' 

" Then," said Charles Lennox, *• your lady- 
ship would by all means encourage the feeU 
ings of anger, of pride—- a love of rule in a 
woman?" 

'^Of coorse — in a moderale degree; but 
remember, I do not wi^h her to be a fůry ; I 
mean only proper pride^ proper anger, and the 
06 
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requisite 'share of aesamption to manage a 
house — and a husband^ if ehe can." 

** And what do you call proper pride, Lady 
Colnebrook ?" rejoined Charles, ** Christianity 
inculcajbes the deepest humility — how then can 
yoo reconcile pride to be a rightly governing 
princíple in the human breast? much less in 
that of a woman, the perfection of whose cha- 
racter consists in its entire absence. Since 
the fall^ the statě assigned to woman is a statě 
of depedency — is • pride consistent with that? — » 
no-^and, in generál, you will find her fítted for 
her station; gentle, kind, and constant, she 
nevěr wearies in her task of love^ but ministers 
to the wants of those around her> patientl}', 
cheerfully ; and though she may struggle her 
whole wife with poverty, neglect, and ill- 
ness, still there is ever the smile of resignation 
upon her face, words of content upon her lips. 
And would you háve pride darken that smile 
of light, and teach the sweet and ever soothing 
Toice of woman, harsheraccents? Would you 
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bid proud thoughts, ambitious wishes, conten- 
tious murmurings^ aríse to trouble the Ileaven 
of love within her heart. Oh I let her still 
pursue, as unweariedlj as ever, the path an 
AU-wise Creator has marked out for her, aad 
cherlshing the active benovolence of her nature 
bow meeklj to her destiny : it is that which. 
iovests her with the divine charm that ever 
encircles her name. It is not the proud that 
uphold the glory and the power of tbeir sex, 
but the huoible, the gentle, the devoted ; for 
the former lose the predominaut spell by which 
they could rule over us, if they so willed it. 
What is that spell you ask ? I will telí you. 
Woman was created as a help to man — not to 
associate with him in the bold eíForts of a rough 
drawn and impetuous nature, but to sympa- 
thize with and encourage the softer impulses 
of his soul ; for instance, in our deepest afflic- 
tions, into whose ear do we pour forth the 
burden of our griefs? Not to the father, thé 
brother, or the friend we love, but to our mor 
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tiier, our sister, or onr wife. Yes, in tbe £0^ 
tresses of life we seek woman, beeaose we feel 
tbere lives a deeper, purer source of benevo- 
lence in her bosom, than in that of man — oňe 
observation alone will show this — ^will a man 
weep befure one of his own sex 'f No— scarcely 
even before a father^ or a brother ; we dread 
the smile of derbion ; by our nearest relations 
wefear that our tears will be accounted weak- 
ness, and we shrink within ourselves, and crueh 
the tenderer feelings of our hearts, until we 
find one who will fulij sympathize with us in 
eúr sorrow — one in whom we need not dread 
the mocking and contemptuous spirit of the 
colder hearted ; and that one will ever be, either 
the mother who has teuded and watched over us 
in infancy, the sister of our youth, our kindest 
and our gentlest friend, or the wife of our 
bosom. 

'^ To ministeriu love tothose around her; to 
be the servant, the slave of those she loves — 
«uch is the task of woman upon earth. And 
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yet she feeU not the true weight of the cbains 
tbat bind ber, but lives happilj, aa long as she 
bas tbe aligbtest grounds to believe ber affec-' 
tion is in 8ome degree returned, and ever ean- 
guine, hoping against bope, olings to tbe 
íaintest sbadow of the blies sbe coYets, until, 
the tnith at lengtb revealed, she fínds ber hap-* 
piness unreal, and with an aching heart yearns 
for the quiet of tbe graye. Woman'8 is a hard 
lot; but wbat a charm encircles her name* 
Tbe soother of our sorrows, tbe partaker of 
our joys, such we always picture ber— and with 
wbat exquisite penetration she is endowed to 
accomplisb ber mission upon earth! Uner* 
lingly ber glance pierces tbe darkest recesses of 
the buman heart, and watching silently, but 
carefnlly, tbe seeds of hope, of virtue, or re- 
pentance, wbich sbe would encourage, sbe 
seizes tbe favourable moment for their devel- 
opment, andcberishes tbem^unperceivedly, into 
the fervent warmth of a lasting principle or 
• hábit. 
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" Then who would forsake the generál cha- 
racter of her 8ex, to foster one of the worst of 
human passions in her bosom and change the 
gentle and loving heart, for the proud and the 
cold one ? And yet too many háve doně so — 
though some cannot so entirely divest them- 
selves of their former nature> as not to feel the 
pang of self-reproach, that ever burning, lives 
to embitter their lives with useless regret for the 
step perhaps which pride induced them to také ; 
and in silence they endure their misery, for the 
samé pasion which wrought their foliy, forbids 
them to show that they repent it, If it were 
otherwisCy how many an aching heart might be 
soothed even now — how many a woman might 
purchase years of happiness for one moment of 
falše shamel Do you not think so. Miss Ha- 
rolde ?" added Charles, addresi<ing Elfine with 
peculiar emphasis. 

But for the sudden paleness, which over- 
spread the countenance of Elfine no one 
would háve conjectared she had heard the 
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question ; for she rernained sileot and motion- 
less íu her seat, with her eyes ňxed on the 
ground ; yet she felt his words bore a secret 
meaning in them, which could be addressed to 
her alone, and bewildered with the thoughts 
that came thronging to her miod, she answered 
not. Charles repeated it again — and then, 
as hope and fear struggled in her bosom, and 
quickened the beatings of her beart, in a 
low and tremulous voice, she uttered her 
reply. 

*' There are those," she said, " there are 
those who know they háve erred, yet dare not 
ask forgiveness — there are bounds even to hu- 
mility, and in a woman^ pride is nearly allied to 
Ďaodesty." 

Elfine did not raise her eyes while she 
spoke, for she knew Charles was steadfastly 
gazbg at her ; but as the last word fell from 
her lipsand diedaway to silence^ she lifted them 
to his face. She met his look — coldly and in- 
diíFereutly he turned away — she thought she 
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perceived a smtle steal over hU ojantenance 
as he did so, and again her hopes sunk within 
her, while the bitter thonght that he saw and 
mocked her mieery arose to wither her heart 
with the pang of pride. Tes, Charles had 
gmiled — yet that smile was not createdby what 
Elfine coDJectnred to be the cause. He saw 
that she had undeistood him ; that her reply, 
which revealed all he wished to hear^ ere he 
again confessed the power she held over him, 
was framed with intent to answer the hidden 
meaning of his words ; and hě smiled from a 
sense of happiness at heart, which for long^ 
long years he had not experienced. Yet he 
turned coldljr írom her, for he remembered Mr. 
Harolde was present ; he saw that he was 
watching him with ill-concealed anxiety and 
dislike, and he wished not his returning affec- 
tion for Elfine to be known, until all was again 
finally settled between them. 

"You háve redeemed yourself in nay 
opinioiiy Miss Harolde," said Lady Colnebrook 
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smiling, ^^exoellent! pride iá, as you saj, 
nearly allied to modesty in a woman. Now, 
for instance, supposing a young lady loved a 
gentleman, who, though attentive, polité, and 
even tender, if you will, at tiuies, in his con- 
duet towards her, has nevěr committed himself 
in an assurance of his passion by word or deed 
—to speak plainly, a man, who, from a sus- 
picious temper, will not actually declare his love, 
until perfectly assured of areturn of affection, and 
who, troubled with a thousand jealous fancies, 
is ofF and on, every now and then, with the 
woman he loves. Well, during thenecessarily 
precautious courtship, which must exist be- 
tween the couple I háve described, when the 
gentleman in a jealous fit, flies off, after 
pieking a quarrel with the lady, would you háve 
her make the first advadces towards a reconci-o 
liation ? I should say not. She may guess 
he loves her, yes, but it is not her pláce (at 
least, not openly) to strive to win him back. 
And then, if she did so, perhaps, by a very 
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aimple reflection, be, on bis part, migbt fancy 
bimself of more value tban be really is, from 
her readiness to forgive all, and say, •* This 
girl must be very fond of me, but she is bj far 
too easy aprize,too much within one'8reacb to 
engage me deeplj^ber tendernees is too visible. 
*'I like a woman wbo nevěr tells ber 
love, * but sits like Patience on a monument 
smiling at grief T Thank Heaven ! however, 
our pride, in generál, keeps us clear of sucb 
accusatioDS. Now aftér this, Mr. Lennox^ will 
you say, tbat ít is not a useful quality of tbe 
mind ? But, come wbat may, you shall nevěr 
persuade me it is not, why, in some instances, 
pride saves those persons, who háve no fized 
principles, írom actual guilt. Yet in one čase 
I grant you, it ought to be dispensed with ; 
and tbat is in a difierence betwecn a husband 
and wife; then, iodeed, tbe woman sbould 
ever be tbe readiest to re-eetablisb the union ex- 
istiog between tbem, and the sooner it is doně 
the better.'* 
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" Your ladyship has not' made me a convert 
to your opinion," answered Charles, with a 
smile, '^I cannot ooincide with your seutiments 
upon the subject, I cannot think pride neces- 
sary in a woman. Even in the čase you men- 
tion, I should say, a gentle and reserved be- 
haviour on the part of the lady, would soon 
quiet the gentleman* s jealousy, and bring him 
to her slde again, as devoted as ever, without 
one word or look of entreaty, forgiveness, or 
tendemess from her to accelerate his return." 

**Idoubt it,'* answered Lady Colnebrook, 
" I doubt it, but I will argue no *lónger with 
you, Captain Lennox, for you are just as 
obstinate as the rest of your sex in your opi- 
nions." 

" Pray do not pass such a severe sentence 
upon me," rejoined Charles, "your ladyship 
has no mercy." 

" AU the better,*' saidold Mr. Harolde, " all 
the better, Cha — Captain Lennoz,Imean, you 
deserve none, after the foolish rhapsody you 
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gave utterance to, a short while since. I should 
háve fancied you w^re describing a parcel of 
ADgels^ instead of mortal women. And see^ 
you gain oothanks from them, for Lady Colne- 
brook evidéntly does not admire the charac- 
ter you drew in such vivid colours, and Elfine 
was not at all intérested in it, I know, for she 
has nevěr moved her eyes from the ground, and 
seems as if asleep. But come, I must whh 
your ladyship good aílemoon; it*s wearing 
latě — ^Elfi, are you ready ?'* 

•'Ohyesl uncle," replied his niece, rising 
hastily from her seat, " oh yes I quite 1" 

And making her faře well complitnen ts to Lady 
Colnebrook, she took Mr. Harolde^sarm; then 
suddenly recoUecting that she had turned from 
Charles Lennox without uttcring a word, she 
beld out her hand, as she passed him by, but 
without looking at him— she felt hioi také it 
coldly, relinquish it quickly, and scarcely lis- 
teniog to his spoken adieu, she hurried her 
uncle from the apartment* 
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As the bust glimpse of Elfine Harolde wfts 
lost in the doorwaj, Charles rose, after a few 
vain attempts to support a copversation with 
liady Colaebrook, bade her good morning, and 
bastened home. In rather a discontented mood 
he walked up stairs to the drawing-room, and 
finding it eitipty, threw himself upon one of 
the sofas^ and muttered, — 

'* Opportunity 1 had I one 1 Was not her 
uncle watching me with his lynx eyes^ and old 
Lady Colnebrook pesteriDg me with her non« 
seDsel and how could I breathe the woids I 
80 wished to utter I How lovely she looked ! 
how sweetly and tremulously. she spoke^ — 
dearest Elfine, my heart has been^ and ever 
will be yours I And I will not wait another 
moment ere I telí her so, by Heaven 1 1 will go 
to the house this instant — when you cannot 
find an opportunity you must make one— 
delay is, of all things^ the most detestable." 

And snatching up his hat> with all the im- 
petuous energy of his nature, he sped from th^ 
house^ and was soon on his way to Lady 
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Granarďs. A little refiectlon, bowever^ made 
him slacken the páce with whicb he threaded 
the streets, and long ere he amyed at Hyde 
Park GardenSy he had determined to ascertain, 
if poBsible> whether Elfine Harolde was alone 
before he entered. 

'* IsLadj Granard athome?" asked Charles 
of the servant-man, who answered his sum* 
mous to the dooř. 

*' No, sir," was the reply. 

*^ AU the better/' said he to himself, and 
then aloud, « And Mr. Harolde ?" 

'* Not at home." 

^^ Just as I wished ít," thought Charles, de- 
lightedlj, and he asked in rather an eager tone 
of voice, '^ Can I see Miss Harolde — is Miss 
Harolde within then ?" 

'' Yes, sir," answered the footman, and in- 
stantly following him up-stairs, Charles waé 
shown into the drawing-room. No one was 
there, and it was fuU ten minutes before El* 
fine appeared, but at length, to the infinite 
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satisfaction of Charles^ who dreaded every 
moment to see Mr. Harolde or Lady Granard 
enter, the dooř opened, and she advanced to- 
wards bim with a constrained air. Murmuring 
a scarcely audible apology for the time she 
had kept him .waiting, she seated herself at 
some distance from the sofa where he was, and 
a painful silence ensued, for Elfine, wonder- 
ing over the strangeness of his visit, could not 
collect her hewildered ideas, so as to frame ono 
queetioQ or observation, and Charles was hastilj 
resolving to speak out at once. 

It was not long before he did so. 

" Miss Harolde — Elfine," he said, advancing 
close to her, and speaking in a low, hurried 
voice, '* it is useless to waste time — to pro- 
long this embarrassing interview^ when one 
word on your part will suflSce to cut it short 
— to separate us for ever. Telí me, is the 
affection you once cherished for me ex- 
tinguished ? mine for you is not — through long 
years it has endured, and still endures, answer 
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tben — say you yet love me ! I kaow 70a hare 
much to forgive, much to forget; yes^ Elfine^ 
síňce my return to England, sinoe our meeting 
at Mrs. Havilanďs, I haye felt that I wroDged 
yon deeply in doubting ťhe sinoerity of your 
love — I was too proudy too hasty ; but years of 
bitter grief háve been the pumshment of my 
precipitancy ; tben forgive me, and telí me I 
am not deceiyed in the belief that within a 
few weeks has grown upon tne— the belief tbat 
the beart, I once so eagerly eoaght, is mine, 
whoUy mine even yet* Speak, Elfine, is it 
not 80 ? let not pride keep you silent now» if, 
as I háve lately thought the happiness of both 
our lives depends upon our reconciliation ; if 
mine alone — tben, indeed, tbis silence is suffi- 
ciently ezpressive to bid me, in another moment, 
quit your presence, nevěr to seek it more. 
But, Elfine, that will nevěr be, for I feel you 
love me 1" 

He stood beside Elfine Harolde awaiting her 
answer in silence, but there came not one, a 
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murmur, so inartioulate, tbat Charles could not 
distinguish a single word^ issued from her llps, 
and that was all. He bent down to read in 
her countenance the replj he so earnestly 
wished for, and then suddenly rising from her 
seat, for the first time she turned towards him 
— flinging back the long, black tresses from 
her erimsoned brow, she gazed upon hIm for 
one moment wlth a quick, eager look, her dark 
eyes sparkling brilliantly, and the bright blush, 
which suffused her cheek, deepening in its 
colour every instant, as she falteringly ex- 
claimed — " Is it indeed so ? and do you love 
me — love me still ? Do you ask forgiveness ?'> 
she continued in more hurried, yet firmer ac- 
cents, *• and for what ? Your reproaches were 
merited; and if you ušed harsh language in 
our fatal quarrel, I deserved it all i for I trifled 
with your feelings, and laughed at the deep 
affection I had won from you, though I could 
value it then, Charles, even as I do now, 

VOL. III. P 
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far beyond all else that earth could offer. Do 
not repeat thoee words again — alas ! it is for 
lue to aek forgiveness — waa it not my Way- 
wardnesB^ my foliy, tbat caused our bitter 
separation ? Forgive me theo, deareet Charles, 
forgive me !" 

And she ralsed her large, black eyes, now 
filled with tears, anxiously, Imploringly to 
his face, as if to eeek the pardon she asked 
for, and Charles Lennox, as he clasped her to 
his heart, and pressed his lips upon her fair, 
open brow, answered in the low, thrilling toneš 
of love — those toneš, which a deep and fervent 
affection such as his, alone could utter. 

•* Can you not read my heart, Elfine?" 

" Oh ! yes," she murmured, " I can — I do. 
Charles, Charles, how we háve both suíFered 
through my selfish and silly vanityl" 

And she saw his dark blue eyes, sparkling 
^ith an expressfion of intense happiness, bent 
on her ; she leant upon his arm, and knew she 
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was forgiven — what oould she wish for more ? 

Well, there were the two lovers, yet engaged 
in earnest conversation^ though a full hour had 
passed since the words of Charles Lennox had 
brought peace, long desired peace, to the heart 
of Elfine. YeSy there they sat, unheedful of 
the fast fleeting time, the low music of their 
young voices alone disturbing the silence around 
them; and entranced with their own happlness 
not until evening threw its lengthened shadows 
across the apartmenty did Charles rise to de- 
part. 

**Tell your uncle of our reconciliation to- 
night^ dearest," were his parting words, *^ for 
I shall be here to-morrow ; not until you are 
in very truth my own, will I suffer a day to 
pass withont seeing you." 

** Which is to say," answered Elfine, with 

a laugh, as by a pressure of her little hand upon 

his arm, she detained him for a moment longer, 

" which is to say, that when I am yours, you 
p 3 
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will sometimes be very glad to revene the oaee, 
ah ! Moneiear Charles !" 

** So,'* aDBwered he, langhingly, and ke re- 
tained the hand which rested on his shoalder 
within his own, ** you will not spáre me, evea 
to-day, Elfine ? Ah, well, you shall pay fbr 

itr 

And catching her in his arms, he kissed ber, 
then snatching up his hat, ran down stairs. 

*^ What impertínence I" exclaimed Elfine, 
with a toss of h^ head, fhat shook her jetty 
ringlets into becoming disorder, but she ti^as 
too happy to be angry long, and contentédly 
enough she sat Á)wn, and thonghťof ihe paat, 
the ptéseiit,«dd thefiitukv. 

Ah I the řatute^^^-^hat a bfigbt -s^ne was 
opened to her view I wb«ct bappiiíess in stoFe 
for her I Yes, yés, there are some momi^ts 
upon earth, when the fall heart, beating with 
rapturous joy, delights in the oompletion of 
its hopes and wishes ; but how few and fat 
between are they I how quickly past I 



i 
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Alasl too often our direst griefs epring 
from our fairest hopes, and that which we 
yearned for as our only happiness, when 
granted unto us, sometimes proves our deepest 
sorrow. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



*' There*s a bliss beyond all that tbe minstrel hath 

told, 
When two ihat are link'd in one hearenlj tie, 
With heart neyer changing, and brow neyer cold 
Love on through all iUs, and lore on till they die — 
One hour of passion so sacred, is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss, 
And ob 1 if there be an Eljsium on earth 
Itisthisl itisthisr 

Mooss. 



" I WI8H to heaven, Sue," said Colonel Lennox 
to his sister, as they were sitting down to tea 
at their residence in Dover Street, on the 
evening of the day in which his nephew had 
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80 satisfactorily arrauged matters betvveen 
himself and Elfine Harolde, **I wished to 
heaven I could see that boy married." 

" Charles, you mean^ do not you ?" asked 
Mi&a Lennox. 

" Yes, of courje — whom else could I mean ?" 
replied the Colonel, ** TU telí you what, Susan, 
I rather think he intends to lead a bachelor 
life, which by the bye, vexes me exceedingly, 
I háve felt its discomforts — particularly since 
I gave up the service, and háve had nothing 
to do — therefore, of a surety, he will ; for when 
he grows old, Sue^ there will not be a soul to 
care for him, you know. We three are the 
only remaining members of our family, and 
you and I shall be very soon in our graves — 
we cannot expect to live much longer, so he 
will háve neither aunt, nephew, niece, or 
cousin to kiterest themselves ^abouc him> nor 
yet a cross, ill-tempered, fidgetty old uncle like 
myself. He will be a care-for-npbody young 
man, and, if he ever livea to be above fořty, a 
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solitary, crabbe^^ disagreeable old íellow. 
Lord! in such a čase, £ should wish myself 
dead before tho day was out Thank heaven 1 
I hud you, Sue, to keep me from such a life — 
to cherish^ at least^ one of the kindly affections 
nátuře gave me, and to preserve nae from 
wholly fixing my thoughts and wishes upon 
the distínctions oí rank, or the accumula- 
tioD of riches. Aye, Susan, amidst all the 
troubles and the hardships I encountered 
abroady I alway^š pictured for the future a 
comfortable home in England^ with you for 
my houeekeeper, and, thank Godl my wish 
has been accomplished. Ah I nothing, nothing 
opens the heart more to the better feelings of 
our natures, than the comforts of a domestic 
circle." 

" And ours is such a truly happy one," said 
Miss Lennox, ^* now, since Charley has risen 
in your esteem — now, since the poor child has 
forgotten that unfortunate affair with Miss 
Harolde," 
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^* Oh I he h^ forgotten it, has he ?" rejoiaed 
Colonel Lennox, ^* did he telí you so» Sue ?*' 

^^ Of course not^ James," answered Mm 
Lennox, ^^ but I oan see well enougb, that he 
does not think of her as he ušed to do — bow 
much more cheerful he has been for these last 
two months.'* 

" Perhaps," said the Colonel, " yet I caii^ 
hardly tbink that either, Susan; for the 
decided averslon to ladies' society, which grew 
upon him, sooo after his qnarrel with this 
Miss Harolde, has not altered in the least, and 
that ifi a bad sign. Well, I can conceive 
nothing more unfortunate, in my ideas, for a 
man of strong feeling, than to be disappointed 
in what they call a love affair-; for, you see, 
it gives him such a bad opinion of the women 
ever afterwards." 

" Yes, James, so it mast ; but still a sensible 
man will see that all women are not alike." 

*^ Pshaw ! pshaw ! and do you think when 
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a man is once enraged with your silly sex, he 
will again také the trouble to fall in love with 
one of you ? No, Sue, I telí you no — and if 
he ever does many, of course fae marries for 
his own comfort, convenience — for nothing 
else," 

" Then, perhaps, Chariey will do the samé, 
brother," suggested Miss Lennox, in a sooth- 
ing tone of voice. 

" 1 don't think so," answered the Colonel, 
** whatever did happen, whatever was the reál 
cause of his separation from that girl, it seems 
to háve been sufficiently seríous to háve worked 
in him the determination of nevěr marrying 
— the more's the pity. And yet, come what 
may, Susan, I shall ever thank that samé Miss 
Harolde, for her petulance, her pride, or what- 
ever it was that oceasioned their quarrel, for 
at least it has rendered my nephew a more 
sensible man — it sóbered him. He is not now the 
affected pnppy, the frivolous exquisite of the 
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drawing-room, but a well-bred, civll-spoken 
jonng fellow — wlth as warm a heart, too, as 
ever beat." 

** Ah I dear Charley !" said Miss Lennox, 
with tears in her eyes, "ah! dear Charley! 
if he could hear this. Oh ! brother, I always 
saíd,you would find out his reál worth some 
time or other, did not I ? The darling boy 1 
he always was most affectionate — always cared 
for his old aunt — and for his uncle in India," 
added she, after a momenťs pause, ^' always." 

" Thaťs enoua;h on that score, Sue — ho«v the 
deuce could he care for an uncle he nevěr saw ? 
But now, I grant you — ^yes, though 1 ain 
a rather ill-tempered old fellow — he does, I 
know that. And it is my most sincere wrish to 
see him happily seitled in life. Poor John 
made me his guardian, and though the term of 
my trust has long siace expired,still I shall not 
cousider myself in any way relcased from the 
obligation of doing all I can for him. Now, 
this resolution of his nevěr marrying, makes 
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me deucedly uneasy, Susan^ because you see, a 
youDg man, who, in his jouth, has no domestic 
ties to bind bim to his home is sure of running 
into mischief ; for then be must find his chief 
pleasures abroad, and tberefore will, perhaps, 
lead a life of heartless dissipation, or, if not 
tbat^ at least, one of useless show and idleness, 
his heart narrowing to every feeling of bene- 
volence, as each day passes óver his head. 
The climate of India forbiďs Charles again to 
hold a commission in the Company's ser- 
vice^ or else his military duties nii^rbt, in some 
measure, occupy his time, and keep him from 
harm. As to getting him into the home 
troops, I nevěr will — that, indeed, would be a 
life of laziness — there is nothing going on in 
this quarter of the world.'* 

*' But why cannot he live like many other 
gentlemen, James, doing nothing at all savé 
looking after the management of his estates? 
I should say that was just the raiddle way be- 
tween idleness and hard work^ and thaťs just 
the thing for Charles." 
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"You think so, Sue? you háve a high 
opinion of your favourite. He look after the 
management of his estates I why, if he con- 
trives to chose an honest man for his agent, 
that will be more than I expect him to do." 

" Oh, brother 1" sald Miss Lennox, ** Well 
then, let him be a lawyer, a barrister — that 
will give him something to do.'* 

** Heaven pity your wits, Sue — why, he's 
past seven and twenty I No, no, idler as he is, 
marriage is the best thing for him — ^marriage 
will tie him to somethimg— to his home — and 
giye him something to do ; for he can také care 
of his wife — all woinen want good looking 
after." 

" But are you certain, brother James," said 
Miss Lenaox, ** that Charles nevěr intends to 
marry ?" 

" Quite. Did he not absolutely decline, 
upon no reason whatever, to máke«any advances 
to General Woolcorabe's daughter, when I 
wifihed him to do so ? and she was a pretty girl 
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and an heiress, too. Besides^ I háve tried him 
Beveral times upon the samé subject, aad he 
alwajs answers^ there's plenty of time to think 
about it, that bell not marry just yet. As I 
told him the otber day, wben he'8 too old for 
it, perhaps, he'll marry some flighty young 
girl^ who will not care a straw about him, and 
\Yho'll wish every hour that he were nailed in 
his coffioy and lowered into thefamily-vault.*' 

'' Dear brother I how you talk P said Miss 
Lennox. ^Mf poor Charley does not wish to 
marry, why let him alone, and get him into 
Parliament — that will give him something to 
do, will it not ?" 

'' Aye, to speechify and make a fool of him- 
self ? Well, let him— yes, that will do — he is 
very fond of long words, and in an argument, 
sometimes warms into a brilliant piece of elo- 
quence ; but he must wait some time." 

** Until the generál eleotion, James, must he 
not ? It will be easy enough then to get him 
in, for you háve great iiiterest in Wales — but 
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here comes the dear boy to speak for himself," 
coQtinued Miss Lennox, as Charles, who had 
just left Lady Granarďs, entered the room. 
'' Well, Charles, what do you think ? your 
uncle intends to get you into Parliament — ^how 
willyoulike that?" 

"Věry well," answered Charles, iodiffer- 
ently, and lolling back in the chair he had 
taken, he bent his eyes on the fire with a very 
pleased expression of countenaDce, and said not 
a word more. 

** Why, Charley dear, what are you thinking 
of ?" said Miss Lennox, at last. 

"Oh! aunt?'' exclaimed Charles, starting 
from his reverie, ** what did you say ?" 

" I asked you what you were thinking of, 
Charley?" 

" Thinking of ? Oh 1 of— of— nothing." 

'' My dear I" said Miss Lennox, in rather an 
astonished tone. 

*' I beg your pardon, aunt — I was thinking 
of the horše I bought the other day — ^have 
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you seeu her? Sheisa beantiful creature— ^ 
Zara is her name/' said Charles ; but he could 
not help smiling. 

*^Zara5 Charles?" said Colonel Lennox^ ad* 
dresaing his nephew, ^' I thought you told me 
yesterday she was oalled Beauty.*' 

"Well, well, I mean Beauty — yes, yes, 
Beauty, that^s the name — how stupid of me 
to forgetitr 

^' 1 think 80,^ answered the Colonel in a dry 
tone, and then added, ^^ And where háve you 
been — what háve you been doing to-day, if I 
may enquire ? You muet not be surprised if 
your present disordered statě of miad draws 
the question from me — where háve you been ?" 

" In the Parks — and I also oalled on Lady 
Colnebrook." 

"What! and isthatall?" 

** No," answered Charles, hesitatingly, ** I — 
I also went to Lady Granarďs, and, and — 
psjbaw 1 iťs just as well to telí you at once, 
uncle— you must know,'' continued he, hastily 
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riaing from his seat, and striding up and down 
the apartmenty ** you must know^ iťs all made 
up between me and Elfine Harolde^ and the 
wish, which, of Jaté, you háve so often ex- 
pressed, of seeing me marríed, will probably 
verj soon be realized." 

" Capital !" said the old Colonel, after a mo- 
menťs pause, and bis voice silenced the volley 
of exclamations, which Miss Lennox was 
pouring forth, " Capital !" he repeated^ slapping 
his nephew in his shoulder> ^^ iťs just what I 
was most carnestly wishing for — I mean your 
marriage, my dear fellow, not the making up ; 
for as to the lady concerned in the matter, I 
care not who or what she is, so that the match 
be a happy one." 

Well, and now what remains to be told ? 
Elfine Harolde was married. 

There were none who more sincerely c<m^ 
gratulated Elfine on her nuptials, than her 
brother and his wife. 

Coralie, who was on terms of the closest in- 
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timacy with her^ and who remembered her íirst 
meeting with Charles Lennox at Dover^ with 
all a Frenchwoman*8 graceful volubility, 
spoljia eloquently in his praise. And with a 
well-pleased ear Elfine listened to her words, 
and felt doubly happy, as she saw the dark eyes 
of the speaker sparkle> and her cheek crimson 
with fervency of feeling, as she expressed the 
gratitude she bore him. 

Is itnot pleaeantto hearone youlove spoken 
well of ? And again^ there was Edward 
Harolde, who» though he did not say much, 
yet contrived to convey, in the few words he 
did speak, a true sense of the pleasure he felt, 
in seeing his sister united to a man, of whom 
he had always thought highly, and who now 
had convinced others, as well as himself, of his 
reál worth. Elfine felt the value of that ex- 
pression of esteem, and mused delightedly over 
the tribute of praise ; given by persons so dear 
to her, to him she loved most. 
- As for old Mr. Hařolde, he soon overcame 
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his dislike (not at any time a verj deep-rooted 
one) to his new nephew; for whea more in 
the society of Charles, he easily perceiyed the 
great alteration, that had taken pláce in his 
manners and character, and on the wedding-daj 
went so far as to declare to Elfine, '' that he 
was as quiet, as unaffected, as gentlemanly 
a young fellow as ever he wished to see — quíte 
different from his former šelf — and that he 
liked him now excessively." AU of which was 
yery gratifying for Elfine to hear^ no doubt. 

Lady Granard was perfectly contented to 
let matters go on as they did> and .placidly 
consented to an event, which would^ at once, 
relieve her mind from the dreadful thought of 
ever seeing her beautiful and accomplished 
niece an old maid.. 

Ah, indeed I Elfine was as lovely a bride as 
ever stepped inside the doors of a church — and 
since her marriage^ has been a most exempláry 
wife. The severe lesson she had had, perfectly 
cured her of all inclinations for flirting ; and as 
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for her taleata m the art of teasing, in whioh 
she was, in some degree> a proficient, tbey are 
faUen into sad disuse of latě, and are nevěr put 
in ^feňniútion, except when she wishes to 
arouae Charles &om short fits of indolence, 
which oocasionally visit him-*-fit8, that he 
most probably contracted during his 9ojoum in 
India, and which we oannot but commend 
Elfine in ^iscouraging, as she theoreby most un- 
doubtedly petforms the duty of a good wife. 

Everard JQffingbam, be it known for all those 
who coQoera them^elyes about bim, is a con- 
firmed old bacj^elor. He often sees Mrs. Len- 
nox, at whose house he is a frequent and wel- 
come yisitoF, and Yfho gatb^ring from some 
oaaud t^ints of ber husband, a knowledge of his 
kind oflSces towards herself— of the scrutiny 
^be had undergone from him, during Cbarles's 
reMdenoe in India, has becomefar less piquante 
in her attacks upon him*— much to the ease 
and satisfaction of the gentleman in que^tion. 

Colonel and Miss Lennox live together, as 
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happy as two old people can be. fioth admire 
their new niece exceedingly ; particularly the 
Colonel, vv^ho says she is a nice girl with no 
nonsense about her. And he further avers, 
that as to her wit and grace, they are only to 
be -compared to Lady Harolde'8 — to whom, 
kind reader, he has lately been introducedy and 
who, from her soft, fascinating, yet playful 
maňners, he calls the Perfection of Womanhood 
— and the Colonel was not such a bad judge^ 
after all. 

And now what remains to be told? Nothing ! 



THE END. 
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